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Mp Wotr Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
OMMERCIALLY, the ad- 
vantages of a record 
to a picture are not 
to be despised. Mr. 
Garland has a cattle 
piece by Troyon 
which was one of 
the prizes at the De 
Foer sale, in 1886. 
It had previously fig- 
ured in the Schulte 
(Hambourg) and the 
Baron de Giintzberg 
collections. It is a 
panel 20f x 28 inches 
representing in full sunlight a large brown and white 
Normandy cow at the edge of a pool, and near her a 
white calf; to the left, in the middle distance, is 
another cow, and in the extreme distance others of the 
herd are scattered under a somewhat hazy sky. Some 
months ago, Mr. Graves, a well-known collector, visit- 
ing Mr. Garland, was staggered to recognize this beau- 
tiful picture as practically identical with a “ Troyon” 
of his own for which he paid many thousand dollars. 
As it is morally impossible that Troyon should have 
duplicated such an important work, perhaps it may be 
in order for Mr. Henry T. Chapman, stock-broker and 
picture “amateur,” who sold Mr. Graves this second 
“ Troyon,” to give its pedigree. Mr. Chapman has his 
Brooklyn house crowded with “important” pictures, I 
am told—largely, too, of the Fontainebleau school ; 
but only prospective buyers and particular friends are 
permitted to see them. 








+ * 

Mr. CHAPMAN, by the way, is chairman of the Art 
Committee of the Union League, of Brooklyn, which 
gives exhibitions in imitation of those of its illustrious 
namesake in New York. On such occasions he lends 
freely from his mysterious store, and it is said that there 
is no artist, living or dead, who cannot, at the shortest 
notice, be represented in his contribution. The first 
exhibition of the season was given recently under Mr. 
Chapman’s auspices, and it was really a very remarkable 
affair. The principal New York dealers responded 
generously to the invitation of the Club to send pictures, 
although the circular letter addressed to them only 
asked that the pictures sent should be of a certain size, 
and that they should bein “shadow boxes.” It is 
probable that some of them, at all events, will never 
lend again under the present administration of the art 
committee ; for they seem to think that their pictures 
were only solicited to impart an air of genuineness to 
the exhibition as a whole. Mr. Chapman’s own pictures 
were simply amazing in the daring of their attributions. 
There was a “Millet” and a “Rousseau” and a 
“Corot,” and such a “Troyon”! There ad to bea 
Rembrandt, of course, and there it was, sure enough! 
“A portrait of the artist by himself,” the catalogue 
stated. Quite unique, too. None of the known por- 


traits of Rembrandt at all resembles it. 


*  * 
* 


At the Union League Club’s monthly art exhibi- 
tion, besides the remarkable loan collection of illuminated 
books and manuscripts from the cabinets of Messrs. 
Brayton Ives, W. L. Andrews and S. P. Avery, which 
are of far too much importance to be noticed in a brief 
paragraph or two, there were “ shown for the first time 
in this country”’ twelve paintings lately imported by 
Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, chiefly of the old English 
and older Dutch schools. The work of any of that 
charming trio, Thomas Gainsborough, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and George Romney, is sufficiently rare in this 
country to awaken one’s interest in any picture connected 
with their names. The beautiful, suavely painted head 
of “ John the Baptist,’”” by Rembrandt, is signed 1632, 
when the painter could have been only twenty-five 
years old. There are works of his bearing his signature 
so far back as 1627, but I think that there is no signed 
picture of his in this country bearing so early a date as 
this acquired by Mr. Smith. Perhaps it should not sur- 
prise us, then, to find i lacking both the characteristics 
of the period wher he painted in the manner of Van 


Mierevelt, as in the Van Berestyn portraits, or of his 
later period, when his contrasts of light and shade be- 
came so marked. Undoubtedly, the best of the three 
small Teniers pictures is the spirited and characteristic 
“Jolly Toper,” from “the collection of Marquis de 
Rochefort.” By the way, I take this gentleman to be no 
other than Henri Rochefort, journalist, who, democrat 
as he is, belongs to the French nobility. He has a fine 
little collection of pictures. The Van Goyen landscape, in 
its high finish, rather suggests his follower, Salomon 
Ruysdael. 
* * * 

THE very spirited little Dutch “ Herring Seller,” by 
Frans Hals, formerly in the Beurnonville collection, 
which Mr. William Schaus has been showing lately, 
might find a charming pendant, in its general charac- 
teristics—the picture is somewhat smaller—in “ The 
Psalm Singer” by the same master and from the same 
collection, which Mr. Charles Stewart Smith exhibited 
among his twelve paintings at the Union League Club, 
and which we may confidently regard as inferior to 
none of those recent purchases of his. A smooth-faced 
young man, with long blond hair, under a high velvet 
hat with feathers, tilted to one side, is seen full face, 
with eyes cast down upon an open book, while his left 
hand is raised, as if keeping time. Seen in shadow, 
behind, with head uncovered, is another smooth-faced 
young singer. Asin “ The Herring Seller,” the paint- 
ing is done in a summary, almost careless fashion ; but 
evidently dashed off by Hals in the fulness of his powers, 
with that marvellous facility, breadth of touch and 
sweep of brush in which he surpassed every painter of 
his school. His largeness of manner is particularlv 
enjoyable seen on a small canvas like this. 


* * 
* 


BESIDES Mr. Charles Stewart Smith’s old Dutch pic- 
tures at the Union League Club, three were lent by Mr. 
Durand-Ruel, each a masterpiece in its way. The “ Por- 
trait of an Old Woman,” by Rembrandt, said to be the 
artist’s mother, and well known to connoisseurs as figur- 
ing in the Demidoff, and, later, in the Narischkine col- 
lection, shows the bust portrait, at three-quarters face, of 
avery feeble old lady, in fur-trimmed black satin robe, 
white lawn cap and a white ruff, seated in peaceful con- 
tent, with fingers interlocked. Wonderful as is the rep- 
resentation of the kind old face, with its many wrinkles, 
studied with extreme care, even more so are the hands, 
which show not a whit less the character of the sitter. 


* * 
* 


THE second picture, “‘ David Playing the Harp before 
Saul,” is also by Rembrandt, but is of a later period, 
when the painter cared no longer for detail, but sought 
for little more than effective contrasts in chiaroscuro, and 
rich color. In this large and powerful canvas we have 
these in a marked degree. There is but little kingly dig- 
nity in Saul, despite his regalia, and David might be a 
gamin of the gutter for aught that there is in his unsym- 
pathetic features to suggest the inspired composer of the 
Psalms, or the future ruler of Israel. But it must be re- 
membered that Rembrandt selected biblical subjects 
to paint rather for their picturesque suggestiveness than 
for any real love for them, and we must not seek to find 
more than he could put into them. 


* * 
* 


TERBURG’S “ The Glass of Lemonade,” formerly in 
the Narischkine collection, is the third picture, charm- 
ing of its kind, and very characteristic of the famous 
painter of the Dutch lady of his time, who seemed to 
have been condemned under all circumstances to wear 
an inane simper and a white satin dress. This compo- 
sition shows a cavalier squeezing a lemon into a glass, 
held by a seated lady—she is the identical, uninterest- 
ing creature who appears in that print so dear to the 
medical profession (“The Sick Lady,” by Terburg), 
which hangs in the waiting-room of your doctor. The 
painting, in its way, is, perhaps, as fine as anything to be 
seen by the master in any of the art museums of Europe. 

~ *: * 

THE Herter “opening” of Chinese porcelains and 
jades, although rather early for the season, brought out 
nearly all the well-known amateurs, and some new ones. 
It is worth seeing them collect in the big hall, and, on 
the stroke of nine, Mr. Baumgarten appear watch in 
hand, and lead the way to the elevator. It is beautiful 
to witness the courtesy with which each anxious amateur 
gives way tothe other as, in single file, they enter the galle- 
ries on an upper floor, where the rarest ceramic “ finds” 


from the Orient are arranged for their inspection. 
“You go first !’—“ Oh, no— Yeu /”—* No, I zasést /”’— 
“ Well, thank you, then!” And all march in. Each 
seizes quietly but firmly on the piece he wants, looks at 
the bottom of it, where the price (which is never low- 
ered) is plainly marked, and puts it in a corner where 
he soon collects a little heap of purchases. In a few 
minutes, as arule, the rare pieces—especially the small, 
cabinet ones—have been hidden away with more than 
magpie ingenuity, and other pieces take the places of 
honor left vacant. What puzzles me is how these gen- 
tlemen escape the disagreeable contingency of wanting 
the same objects. But so uniform is their courtesy that 
they never seem to be in competition. 


* * 
* 





VERY different is it sometimes in another kind of col- 
lecting—rare book-bindings, to wit. At “openings” of 
these, there is a certain well-known, but proverbially un- 
popular “ amateur” who is always suspected by brother 
bibliophiles of being ready to take unfair advantage of 
them. It is remembered that, on one occasion, he was 
seen to secrete a rare little volume under his arm-pit 
and hold it there until the other buyers had left the 
store. When alone, he cautiously replaced the book on 
the table and made the dealer an “ offer’’ for it. 

* ‘ a 

THE “ Angelus” is back in New York, none the worse 
for the extra advertisement it has had from the rumor 
that it would have to pay $16,500 duty, through the 
mistake on the part of Mr. Kirby of taking it out of 
bond in Buffalo without the required transportation 
permit, and his failure to get a warehouse entry for it in 
Boston, whither it was sent for exhibition. I understand, 
however, that it is not the intention of the Treasury De- 
partment to take advantage of the failure of the owners 
to comply with these little technical formalities. 


.. 2 
* 


I SUPPOSE that it is the profit said to have been de- 
rived from the travelling exhibition of this notorious pic- 
ture that has suggested to a writer in The New York 
Times the idea that a considerable part of the millions 
asked for the great Spitzer collection might be got by 
showing it in various parts of the country before its final 
purchase by one of our museums. The suggestion is a 
happy one, and in the interest of art education, I wish 
sincerely that it could be carried out. It is to be feared, 
however, that the crowd which could be brought to gape 
at a little canvas valued at $150,000 would hardly pay to 
see a collection of old arms and armor, pottery and por- 
celain, tapestries, embroideries, vestments and bijouterie, 
furniture and bric-a-brac. 


* ~ 
* 


THE paintings by Mr. Garnier illustrating the works 
of Rabelais have been seized in London and ordered to 
be destroyed as indecent. It is not easy to see how the 
pictures could be so, except taken in connection with the 
actual text of that coarse old satirist. Whether the 
order of the court in this instance has been carried out 
or not I have not heard; but it is said that a similar 
Rabelais show is projected for the United States, and 
of course it would not be difficult to duplicate the pic- 
tures for that purpose. A significant fact in connection 
with this business is that the Rabelais exhibition in Lon- 
don was conducted by the same person who exhibited, 
with theatrical lighting and other accessories, a most 
realistic painting of a naked woman whom he called 
“ Nana’—Zola’s book then being the talk of the town. 

** 

By an oversight in the notice of the Philadelphia Art 
Club’s exhibition last month, no reference was made to 
the Club’s purchase of Clifford Grayson’s “ Bereft,” a 
charming, but sombre canvas, showing the silent grief 
of a wife of a French fisherman. The picture is well 
known in New York, where it has appeared in more than 
one exhibition. 

+ * 

Is there anything like the illibgrality of a Liberal, I 
wonder? In another part of the magazine this month 
a London correspondent takes exception to the publica- 
tion of the opinions expressed by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, 
and wonders “ if other readers of The Art Amateur have 
noticed how ‘ out of harmony’ they are with the tone of 
criticism prevailing both in the majority of signed arti- 
cles and in the editorial notes of the magazine.” Does 
E. B. S. really mean that an independent journal should 
refuse to allow “ a contributor of Mr. Loftie’s standing” 
—to quote his own expression—to express his views over 
his own signature simply because they are not those of 
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the editor or of writers of “signed articles” expressing 
different opinions? It seems to me that the fact that 
Mr. Loftie’s estimate of certain artists differs radically 
from that of the editor of The Art Amateur and of 
most of his staff is the best reason for printing his views, 
which E. B. S. after all must admit are precisely those 
of the great majority of English writers on art to-day. 
+? 

For the third time within ten years, Mr. George I. 
Seney has made a collection of pictures, only to see it, 
at last, dispersed under the auctioneer’s hammer. The 
forthcoming occasion, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Art Association, it is believed, will be the most not- 
able of the three sales. After selling some important 
canvases and giving away many, for the most part not 
very important, he will still be able to present a goodly 
array, exceeding three hundred numbers in the catalogue. 
This catalogue, by the way, is not to be illustrated “au 
grand luxe,” as was intended originally—owing to lack 
but it is to be very handsome, nevertheless. 


* * 





of time 


THE most important, perhaps, of the pictures already 
sold by Mr. Seney out of his gallery is Millet’s “ Apple- 
Gatherers.” It is very similar in composition and in 
size, but much superior to the little picture of the same 
name which went for $3000 at the Mary Morgan sale. 
The present buyer is the Parisian dealer, Mr. Boussod, 
who comes over here every now and then, and carries 
off some of our best pictures of the Fontainebleau 
It was in this way he gobbled up Millet’s 
which was 


school. 
superb painting of a ‘“ Woman Spinning,” 
also in the Morgan sale, but was “ bought in” by the 
estate and concealed in the Lincoln Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, with several other costly pictures, as I recorded 
at the time. Since then, various unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to dispose of it. Mr. Knoedler had it 
on sale for atime. Then Mr. Glaenzer took it on com- 
mission, and exhibited it at the Union League Club last 
He did not sell it, however, and it went back to 
Then the 


year. 
the “ Lincoln” 
house came along and did not hesitate to give the 
$10,000 asked for it. He took it to Paris and sold it 
immediately for $30,000 to the same Mr. Chauchard, 
who has just bought “The Angelus.” Mrs. Morgan 
had paid Knoedler about $16,000 for the picture. 
MONTEZUMA. 


vaults. head of the Paris 


THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


HE ninth “ Autumn” Exhibition at 
the National Academy of Design 
shows few pictures that are con- 
spicuously meritorious, but it 
includes probably more good 
paintings than any of its prede- 

The 

mostly gathered in the main 

gallery, but they are not suffi- 


cessors. poor ones are 






ciently numerous even there to conquer the 
general impression of progress. In the cor- 
tidor, which used to be reserved for the 
“} worst pictures, one finds on either hand of 
the landing two large paintings by new men, 

evidently freshly embued with all that the schools can 
teach them—“ Evangeline,” by Samuel Richards, and 
“L’Arrivée des Nouvelles au Village,” by Ralph E. Clark- 
son. 
the death-bed scene at the end of the poem ; a dusky inte- 
rior with several figures well drawn and grouped; 
Evangeline in her nun’s garb. ‘The News Arrives at 
the Village” contains but two figures, both working- 


In the former the passage chosen for illustration is 


men, one seated on a rough stone bench under the 
shade of some trees listening to the other, who is stand- 
ing, read from the paper. Both these pictures are 
broadly treated and effective, with good qualities of all 
sorts, but show little indication of any personal inspira- 
tion. It is evident that the painters are well furnished 
with the means of expression ; it is not so plain that they 
have any artistic ideas of their own. “The Plain of 
Enfer,” by M. Clinton Smith, is in landscape what the 
pictures just noted are in genre, a perfect example of 
what may be acquired from a good teacher. These 
meadows, with their sluggish little stream, and the cot- 
tages on its farther bank are extremely well painted, but 
nowhere does the artist’s individuality betray itself. We 
like better Russell Glenny’s “Churchyard at Varange- 
ville, Normandy.” Though the subject, a rough grave- 
yard full of black crosses and white tombstones, is not a 
cheerful one, the treatment shows a determination to do 


Bet- 
ter yet is John O. Anderson’s “Happy Days,” a lot of 


something out of the general line of school studies. 


romping children on the verge of a small city park. The 
artist has still much to learn in the way of concentrat- 
ing his efforts on the important points of his picture. 
But finished work like this is the best preparation for 
broad work, and there is here no lack of vigor in the ac- 
We shall look 

Miss Bertha 
Art, who has some capital still-life studies at the exhi- 
bition of the Water-Color Club, is represented here by 


tions and expressions of the children. 
for Mr. Anderson wm future exhibitions. 


two good paintings in the same genre, “ A Luncheon in 
Grays,” consisting mainly of mushrooms, and “Still- 
life, Oranges and Green Walnuts.” 
brilliant little “ Guitar Player ;’" Du Bois F. Hasbrouck’s 


Irving R. Wiles’s 
snow-scene in a hemlock forest, with a man “ Breaking 
a Way ;” and “A Mountain Torrent,” by Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson the actor, are worth looking at. Robert Reid's 
“Notre Dame de Lourdes,” although its blue tone is 
more that of a landscape seen through blue glass than 
that of twilight or moonlight, is very cleverly handled, 
and seems to express a real religious sentiment. 

In the North Gallery, Childe Hassam has a small street 
scene in which he is more than ordinarily successful. 
The “ Winter Morning, Union Square,” renders excellent- 
ly the impression of the locality, the hour, and the sea- 
son. The soft snow covers both street and sidewalk 
except where it has already been trampled by pedestri- 
ans or cut up by wheels. The atmosphere is filled with 
vapor; the sky is yellow with smoke held in suspension. 
The figures crossing the square and those on the side- 
walk are capitally brushed in. Itis by far the best thing 
we have yet seen from this painter. His “ Broadway 
and Madison Square from a Balcony, May,” does not 
Yet the effect of May weather in 


the city is felt and to some degree rendered ; only there 


seem to us so good, 


are some disturbing elements which it might be difficult 
to point out in detail. For one thing, it seems to us 
that the multiplied red touches, in the flowers, the red 
umbrellas, the brick buildings, are rather raw than gay. 
Mr. Hassam is an Impressionist in the sense that he 
tries to communicate the impression made on him by a 
particular scene to those who look at his pictures. 
Theodore Robinson is also an Impressionist in the same 
sense; yet he is the only one of the two to whom the 
term will generally be applied. The reason is that his 
technique is the more novel, and to frequenters of pic- 
ture exhibitions will suggest that of Monet, Pissarro and 
They 
have found it to suit their aims and their abilities to 


a majority of the other French Impressionists. 


paint in oils as they would make a single study in pastels. 
Over a more or less careful drawing they place a mosa- 
ic of small touches of pure color, depending on distance 
to make them blend and harmonize. When well done, 
as in Mr. Robinson’s pictures, the result is a brilliantly 
natural effect of out-of-doors light and atmosphere. 
This impression is what Mr. Robinson gets from nature, 
and in his ‘“‘ Watering-pots” and “ Bird’s-eye View” he 
In Mr. 


Hassam’s snow scene, quite another impression is con- 


succeeds in communicating it to his spectators. 
veyed by very different means. We must mention Irv- 
ing R. Wiles’s clever self-portrait in profile, painted for the 
National Academy of Design, which has honored him 
and itself by electing him an associate; his “Girl in 
Black,” disposed against a bright orange curtain ; Mary 
S. Florence’s “ A Summer Day-Washing ;” Mr. Beck- 
with’s “Lady Sewing,” a most attractive little picture, 
rich and harmonious in color; Francis C. Jones’s “ Last 
M. E. Dignam’s “ Pop- 
pies ;’ George W. Cohen’s pleasant interior with two 


Load from the Salt Meadows ;” 


women, one reading, the other working, “ At Etaples,” 
a canvas of great promise; Ernest J. Major's “ Spring- 
time,” with a saucy piquant face; Orrin Sheldon Par- 
sons’s full-length “ Lady in Black ;” Chester Loomis’s 
“Les Besaces,” a clever study of a rough road and cot- 
tages, but too uniformly spongy in its texture; Lisette 
de Wolf Colt’s hedd of “A Peasant Woman;” O. 
Toaspern’s “ Study of a Head ;” and Charles C. 
Curran’s ‘“ Water-nymphs and Lilies,” in 
nymphs are so much alike that they might be two views 
But the visitor will turn from these 


which the 


of the same model. 
more than once to wonder at and admire, the cleverness 
of John S. Sargent’s two portraits, of Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
and Mr. Lawrence Barrett. 
the bright eyes gleaming out from the bricky complexion 
and obviously artificial wig have almost a weird effect. 
Woeto Mr. Sargent’s sitter who uses pearl powder ever so 
little, or wears a conventional smile! It is just this mask 
of the actor, of the diplomatic personage, or the woman 


In the first named canvas 
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of society that he delights in painting, 


conveying by 
some touch about the eyes or mouth the fact that it is a 
Whether it 


is the province of a portrait painter to constitute himself 


mask, and-does not quite suit the wearer, 


a censor of the toilette we will not discuss here; but we 
once more enter a protest against Mr. Sargent’s unintel- 
ligent trick of representing actors and actresses in their 
“make up” necessary for 
the 


to be seen off the stage. 


legitimate and absolutely 


before the footlights, but intended 
Yet, Mr. Sargent is cleverest 


represent 


view never 


when he aims to visible facts. Perhaps no 


one ever painted clothes better as to rendering of 
material. Neither has any one made them more expres- 
sive of the character of the creature underneath, In his 
large group of Mrs. E. L. Davis and her boy, given the 
place of honor in the South Gallery, the lady’s silks and 
gauze and jewelled brooch speak of her quiet self-pos- 
session as eloquently as the rumpled coat of “Dr. 
Pangloss” tells of his excited frame of mind. 

Other good pictures in this large South Gallery, among 
a lot of Walter 


“A Sonnet,” a lady, very decorative in color, reading; 


indifferent or bad ones, are: Shirlaw’s 
Edward Gay’s large and careful “ Among the Rocks, L. 
I. Sound ;” 
Trooper,” a rider with a string of four horses in charge 


Frederick Remington's ‘‘ Moving the Fourth 


bringing up the outer one by a pull on the reins ; Eauger 
J. Couse’s “Old Woman Peeling Onions ;” Lilly Ship- 
py's old man eating rice, “It’s Hot; Will H. Low’s 


girl “ At the Brook-side ;” R. M. Shurtleff’s “ A Ray of 
| interior ; Joseph Lauber's 
“Weaning of the Calf ;” Joseph H. Mathews’s “ Por 
and W. F. Mott’s “ Head of an Old 
Witt's 
It is very promising. 


jght,” in a dark wood 


db 
trait of a Lady,” 
Woman.” J. H. 


final. 


** Good bye” we hope is not 
In a narrow creek a farmet 
is up to his knees in the water pushing off a flat-boat in 
which is seated a young woman. Another woman and 
some children are gathered ona high bank near by to 
bid farewell. 

The East Gallery hasa green but harmonious summer 
landscape, very true to American nature, by Kenyon 
Irving R. Wiles’s *“* A Cool 


Retreat,”” the interior of a summer house with young 


Cox, “On the Missisquoi.” 
women reading and working,is a pleasant harmony in 
grays enlivened by some bits of bright color. H. G. 
Thomson's “ The Old Pasture” shows cattle grazing in 
a rough orchard with a rocky hill and woods bare of 
leaves in the background. A “ Portrait Study” of a girl's 
head by Anita C. Ashley, and “A Breton Widow at 
Mass,” by F. H. worthy of mention. 
W. P. Bodfish’s “ 
“Landscape Study” 


Richardson, are 
Spring-time” and Edward F. Rook's 
are both promising attempts at 
broad treatment of landscape. The latter is quite suc- 
cessful in dealing with the swath of new-mown hay and 
In the West 


Gallery are many pleasing little works from which we 


the grass still standing in the foreground. 


select for mention Charles X. Harris's “Rural Postman,’ 
a picturesque figure on a rakish looking horse, and Carl- 
Cape Ann Hill-side.” 

In the West gallery we come upon a small array of 


ton T. Chapman's “ 


sculpture which, taken together, is more striking than 


The colossal bust, which in point of 


admirable. size 
overshadows everything else, is not a Hindoo god, as 
might first appear, but a portrait of General Paez, of Ven- 
ezuela, and John Rogers, N. A., is the executant. He 
also shows “ Faust and Marguerite,” one of his familiar 
little “‘ groups,” in which he is more at home. Douglas 
Tilden sends a highly creditable ** Baseball Player’’ of 
heroic size, and Emil H. Wuertz a charming little portrait 
bust full This is nearly all. There is 
nothing from Mr. St. Gaudens, Mr. Ward, Mr. Elwell, 
Mr. French, Mr. Hartwell, or Mr. Bauer, although most 


of these sculptors, it is well known, have been unu- 


of character. 


sually busy since the spring exhibition of the Academy, 


THE exhibition at the Grolier Club of the works of 
the late P. Rajon, the etcher, included some fine proofs 
of his best etchings. Among these the most interesting 
were the portraits, including three of George Eliot, and 
portraits of Whistler, Victor Hugo, Tennyson, J. S. Mill, 
Lincoln and Darwin. Rajon, in his time, did a great 
deal of reproductive etching, of which the best example 
was probably Watteau’s “ Finette.” A copy of an old 
illustration to Moliére, by the way, was docketed as an 


original work,“ Robbers.” 


ARTISTS throughout the country intending to organ- 
ize sketching classes in the coming spring are requested 
to communicate to the editor of The Art Amateur par- 
ticulars of locality chosen and other special features, 
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THREE AMERICAN PAINTERS. 





somewhat incongruous 
to exhibit the work of a 
painter of Mr. Alex- 
ander Harrison’s stand- 
ing simultaneously with 
that of Mr. A. L. Dodge 
and Mr. C. W. Stetson, 
who, equally with him- 
self, are given a whole 
floor in which to exploit 
themselves, in the Am- 
erican Art Galleries. But, after inspecting the vast 
array of more or less empty canvases, between which his 
own productions are, as it were sandwiched, one is bound 
to admit that he profits by the contiguity. We descend 
from the third floor with a feeling of relief from the hot 
color and impossible atmosphere in which Mr. Stetson 
seems fatuously to assume that his invertebrate creations 
could exist, into the real air and the vibrating sunlight 
which constitute the great charm of Mr. Harrison’s Im- 
pressionism ; and, having thus recovered our breath, we 
have the necessary strength to regard with equanimity 
the huge, thinly-covered panoramic canvases of Mr. 
Stetson, and wonder at the ambitious flights of that 
courageous young man. 

Mr. Alexander Harrison is frankly of the modern 
school. He is an Impressionist, but a discreet one, 
recognizing that the first requirement of a representation 
of nature is that there shall be atmosphere. If he 
paints the figure, it is invariably out of doors, and he 
cares little for the beauty of the model (who, indeed, in 
most cases has none) in comparison with the play of sun 
and shadow upon her. His interest even in this phenom- 
enon appears to be a borrowed one. There is more 
loving care visible in his studies of surf and running 
water and country roads than in the painting of the 
unabashed young women in his “ Arcady” and 
“Bathers.” Of the “ Arcady” we had a glimpse in 
New York a year or two ago, in these same galleries, 
when the study for the principal figure in it was shown 
on the floor below. At that time we remarked on the 
seeming sootiness of the flesh tints. We see this study 
again now, and in a more favorable light; but, better 
still, we have the picture itself, and are enabled to esti- 
mate more fairly the artist’s powers to accomplish the 
difficult task he has set himself—to paint flesh in the 
open air. We do not hesitate to say that he has been 
successful, remarkably successful in this. His models 
are flesh indeed, and they stand out well in a veritable 
bath of sunlight. The painting is admirable. But the 
women are only models, and have nothing to do with 
“ Arcady.” We do not believe that Mr. Harrison really 
cares for this sort of thing, except as a painter who 
seeks to overcome technical difficulties. We find, how- 
ever, genuine inspiration in his ‘‘ Newport Harbor,” with 
its novel and pleasing disposition of sea and shore; in 
his “Crepuscule,” in which the pale light of twilight is 
reflected from a softly flowing stream; in “ Dark 
Waters,” with outspread rays of green, floating scum; 
in the moonrise over surf, No. 102, and the country 
road with willows, No. 117, which combines some of 
the best qualities of Corot and Cazin, without in any 
way imitating either painter. | Notwithstanding his 
Parisian training, Mr. Harrison's art is strongly indi- 
vidual. He has accomplished much already, and, if we 
are not mistaken, he has a briltiant future. 

Two of Mr. Dodge’s pictures take up almost half of 
the wall-space of the lower gallery. Of these, the 
“ David,” shown at the Salon of 1888, at the Munich 
exhibition of that year, and the Paris Exposition of 
1889, is a successful attempt (from the technical point 
of view) at heroic composition. The central group of 
David and Goliath tells how well the painter had prof- 
ited by his lessons. It is graceful, expressive, even 
vigorous, but gives no sign of an original idea. The 
imposing background of rocky ridges and dusty plain, 
with armies drawn up in battle array, however, show 
that he is not wholly lacking in that respect. A study 
of a prostrate nude figure in a night effect, “The 
Stoning of St. Stephen,” exhibits still more plainly 
than the “ David” Gér6éme’s influence. His “Girl after 
the Bath,” and “ Water-lilies,” which appears to be a 
study for it, are both good renderings of the nude in 
sunlight and shadow. His large “Burial of the Min- 
nesink,” a processional composition with two main 








groups of about half a dozen gigantic figures in each, is 
more interesting as a hint of the painter’s high ambition 
than as an actual achievement. The figures are inade- 
quately drawn and ineffectively painted, while the com- 
position is barren of interest. The size alone is impres- 
sive. Only a master could give tone and concentrated 
interest to such an area of canvas. In the “ Orpheus,” 
more modest as to size, the landscape, at least, is impos- 
ing. Orpheus, like Keats’s “Saturn,” is seated 
“silent as a stone,” ona low wall of slate rock in the 
bottom of a gloomy valley. A number of small Jand- 
scape studies, though painted with a breadth that indi- 
cates anything rather than the possession of accurate 
knowledge, indicate, it seems to us, a decided natural 
leaning to this branch of art. But it is yet too early to 
form an opinion as to the extent or character of Mr. 
Dodge's powers. He has undoubtedly talent. What 
direction it will take will depend largely on circumstances. 
If he could, for a while, find fairly remunerative employ- 
ment—in decorative work, for instance—so as to enable 
him to give proper time to serious study, he might one 
day make us all proud of him, 

Mr. Stetson, in the present stage of his progress, is 
vastly more puzzling than Mr. Dodge. Technically, 
most of his paintings are mere daubs, without drawing 
and with none but the crudest color. And the ideas 
which struggle for expression in them appear to be the 
unconscious acquisition of taste rather than the product 
of native genius. That he does not know himself to 
have been influenced by others proves nothing. That 
a good many persons find something to like in these 
untutored productions goes far to prove that there is 
nothing essentially new in them. Still, the untaught 
painter who can show as good handling as in the two 
flower-pieces, ‘‘ Yellow Roses” and “ Pink Roses,” and 
as pleasing color and graceful, if not exactly correct 
drawing, as in the kneeling figure in his “ Garden by 
the Sea,” may have a remarkable career before him. 
Advice from a critic to a painter, who has entered, no 
matter how, on a way of his own is unlikely to be of 
any service; but we would advise beginners who may 
feel tempted to imitate Mr. Stetson’s present style of 
work to refuse themselves that luxury. He may have 
the strength to make his way upward with little scien- 
tific study, but such strength is given to few. 





Mr. A. BRUCE Joy, an English sculptor, has a special 
exhibition of his works at Schaus’s. A pretty life-size 
statue in bronze of a young girl is said to be a sort of 
composite portrait of Miss Alexandra Kitchin, daughter 
of the Dean of Westminster, and Miss Connie Gilchrist, 
of London music-hall fame, the latter having posed for 
the figure, the former for the face. It is called “The 
First Flight.” Portrait busts, replicas, in bronze or 
imitation marble, make up the rest of the exhibition. 
Mrs. Mary Anderson-Navarro’s classic features smile 
upon a host of grim statesmen and warriors—Mr. Glad- 
stone, John Bright, the Marquis of Salisbury, Earl 
Cairns, General Roberts, and His Serene Highness 
Prince Hermann de Solms Braunfels. The latter bust, 
in bronze and in biscuit, is most serene in biscuit. 

AT Kohn’s may be seen Jean Bérand’s important 
picture, ‘“‘ The Casino at Monte Carlo.” The green table 
littered with coins and cards occupies the centre of the 
dull Moorish room. About it are seated or standing a 
most heterogeneous crowd of figures, each one sharply 
individualized, yet all intent on the game, except one 
young man on the right who is hurrying off, ruined. 
The whole interest is in the painting of character. 
Much more pleasing is Bastien Lepage’s “ Rire d’ Avril,” 
girls washing clothes at asmall stream under a flowering 
peach tree. F. L. Frangois’s “The Sun Breaking 
Through the Mist’’ on the marshy bank of a river, 
though awarded the medal of honor at the Paris Salon 
of 1890, does not seem to us a very good landscape. 
But Mr. Frangois is a veteran who has done noble 
work in his time. A much better effect of mist is to be 
seen in Fritz von Uhde’s “ Walk to Bethlehem,” a Ger- 
man Bethlehem with a German Mary and Joseph mak- 
ing their weary way toward it. Excellent examples are 
also shown of Fromentin and Daubigny and other well- 
known French painters. 





ARTISTS throughout the United States and Canada 
who are willing to allow pupils to work in their studios, 
but who have no regular classes, are requested to send 
their addresses to the editor of The Art Amateur with 
any particulars they feel disposed to impart. 


A LITTLE GREEK CLASSIC. 








N the next page is a capital photo- 
graphic representation of a mas- 
terpiece of Greek art—one never 
before published. I wish I could 
convey in words an adequate con- 
ception of it. The name given 
it would be, “ A Meeting at the 
Tomb.” Inthe centre is a se- 
pulchral monument capped by 
the sacred symbol, the palmetto. 
To the right is a warrior, his left 
hand on his shield, the other on 
the neck of hishorse. Left of the 

stela is a woman, her knee on the ground, her left hand on 
a funerary urn, her right placed on the monument. This 
is the bald description as it might be printed in a museum 
catalogue. Iadd the exact measurements : entire length, 
13} inches; greatest height, 12, the man being 9$ inches 
high. To all appearances the group is wholly intact. 
There might have been a break about the breast of the 
woman, scarce visible, and the fine pointed ears of the 
horse have been blunted. On the helmet of the warrior, 
on his Gorgon shield, there are traces of gold, with 
faint tints of blue and pink. The material is clay, the 
group being then, when fired, terra cotta. You pick it 
up and are amazed at its lightness. When you turn the 
back to you, several triangular holes will be noticeable ; 
these facilitated the baking of the piece, and per- 
mitted it to be more readily handled. These openings 
at the back are not of any great importance, only that 
in Myrina or Asiatic terra-cotta work there is a round 
hole at the back, and Tanagra and true Greek work 
either a square or a triangular opening. 

What does this work mean? How are we to understand 
this group? If it does not tell its own story at once, it 
were a failure. The great hero is dead. His mortal 
remains are at rest under the stela. The living warrior 
is paying homage to the departed one. He might have 
been his comrade in arms. The woman mourns for the 
lost. And the horse? He, maybe, browses on the sparse 
tufts of grass which spring forth between the cracks 
of the pedestal ; but he seems startled, as if by keenness of 
scent he knew of the presence of some master spirit. 
That is the whole story, but told in the clay with that 
grand, unapproachable simiplicity of the old Greek, the 
salient trait of his art and literature. 

I cannot go further on here than to call attention to a 
curious mental phase, which will come to the front, 
when a group on so smalla scale is examined. Entirely 
apart from that highest appreciation brought about by 
the perception of truthfulness or artistic merit, there is 
something akin to amazement, and for some time this 
obtrusive element is apt to predominate. How can you 
help but that, looking at any work of minute character, the 
sense of even the adept becomes over-excited by the 
wonderful way the fine technical work is executed ? 
You may block out a colossal work, as might Michael 
Angelo, and details despised do not mar effectiveness ; 
but let a figure only 9} inches high be wanting in this re- 
spect, and all effectiveness will be absent. 

Exquisite, then, in every detail is this group. To me 
it is the most impressive of all the minute works of 
antiquity I ever saw, and the more I have looked at it 
the more I have wondered at its completeness. Take 
any of those great designers of the past, Benvenuto 
Cellini at its head, and compare their smaller work with 
this, and how far below it are their trinkets! We say 
over and over again that tiresome speech, ‘“‘ Great art 
conceals art ;’”” but in this piece of terra cotta the canon 
calls again for recognition. Look at the folds of the 
woman’s robe, the fillet that falls on her rounded 
shoulder ; note, in quiet contrast, the sober pose of the 
soldier, and then you recall that law of the supremest 
Greek art, which for composition demanded dignified 
repose. What element of movement might be found is 
in the horse ; for it is possible that he may snort, or that 
his hoof will ring on the marble pedestal. 

I wishI might tell from what part of Greece this 
group comes, for it certainly is not Asiatic. There is 
mystery as to its origin, and this is unfortunate, though 
the reasons for the obscuration of the source of deriva- 
tion are obvious. The authors of the volume on 
“ Terres Cuites,” coming from the Myrina Necropolis, 
tell of that firman of the Turkish Government issued in 
1884, which explains exact conditions. Exportation 
of antiquities is absolutely prohibited. All expenses 
of explorers are to be borne by those who carry them 
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on, and they have no right of property in the objects 
found. Mr. De Kay, in an article in The Century of Feb- 
ruary, 1890, “A Side Light on Greek Art,” writes: 
“Whence come these lovely creatures ? No one who knows 
willtell. It is fairly certain that the dealers in Athens 
import some of them from Smryna and others from 
Beeotia, but exactly whence is a secret which everybody 
concerned has the utmost interest in preserving.” Greece, 
is perfectly right in making such laws as she pleases, and 
so there is watch and guard at the Pirzus; only this, 
that the wits of discoverers and dealers are sharpened, 
and so where exactly these groups or single figures are 
found is never told. The firman of 1884 issued by the 
Turkish Goverrment seems arbitrary to a degree. The 
Greek of to-day respects at least the art of the past, 
whereas the Turk despises it and would destroy it if he 
could. All these conditions are then unfortunate, and 
have tended to cast doubts on many objects coming from 
Tanagra, from Myrina and elsewhere. 

Taking a rapid glance at the discoveries made of these 
terra-cotta figures, those known as Tanagra were first 
found by a professional excavator, Yorgis Anyphantis, 
in the modern village of Skhimatari, in Boeotia, in 1872. 
Here had been a city built upon a small hill in the 
valley of Asopos. It was a place of no importance in 
the old world, until by chance 
the spade of an explorer made 
it the art wonder of to-day. The 
find in time was very large, and 
there are probably 10,000 exam- 
ples in various museums, but, of 
course, of differing merit ; for it 
is a great mistake to suppose 
that there are not poor speci- 
mens of real Tanagra. 

The Myrina find was actually 
made earlier than the one in 
Greece proper. Myrinalies close 
to the Smyrna of to-day, of fig 
and currant fame. A _ laborer 
turned over a few fragments of 
what the peasants called “ clay 
dolls.” The owner of the prop- 
erty was interested, made a small 
collection of shattered fragments, 
but it was only in 1878, under 
the auspices of Mr. Waddington, 
that careful and intelligent re- 
searches were made, which re- 
sulted in the securing of many 
fine figurines. 

The distinction between Tan- 
agra and all other work is sali- 
ent. The French term, “ sujets 
intimes,” applied to Tanagra 
work isahappy one. These are 
natural Greek girls and lads of 
the fourth century before Christ. 
They have not a single added 
grace. It is perfected realism. 
Where the idealism comes in es- 
capes you. A dainty little wom- 
an, scarce two thumbs long, is the 
epitome of sedate decorousness. The tiny girl, not the 
thickness of a nail, taller than the woman, is of high-bred 
graciousness. The “himation,” with its little folds, 
does not want the magnifying glass to show how true 
are the pleats and how nicely they follow the movement 
of the rounded limbs. The lads with their “berrets” 
hung about their necks are so true that they might don 
them, or the lasses coo! themselves with their palm-leaf 
fan. The Lilliputian never strikes you. I remember, 
just for the effect of the thing, to have seen put on the 
pedestal of a grand antique statue of a woman, a five- 
inch high Tanagra statuette, and to have watched the 
effectson visitors. Yes. There would be a smile, as the 
contrast of size excited the risible muscles, but nine 
times out of the ten the verbal comment was: “ Oh, the 
lovely little thing! and the big sister does not dwarf her 
a bit.” It is the truthfulness of this Tanagra which 
accomplishes the seemingly impossible. 

The Myrina work, to me, is not so fine. Art there is, 
but it is a trifle coarsened. I believe that the Tanagra 
work was near to or of the age of Pheidias, when the 
highest and best art sense pervaded Greece, and that 
the Myrina work came after it—a good while after it—and 
was altered by feeling and distance from the art centre. 
As Messrs. Pottier and Reinach put it, Tanagra is 
Superior to Myrina work, because in Tanagra there is 





an “exquisite naturalness of pose, that mysterious 
graciousness which defies analysis. Myrina work has 
attributes of strength, vivacity and life, and, above all, 
variety, with inexhaustible change of attitude.” It 
must never be forgotten that at Pergamos, in Asia 
Minor, is visible the great change in Greek art, that 
exhibition of violent movement. The age of this 
Myrina work is from Alexander’s time to 100 years 
before the Christian era. 

Returning to “ A Meeting at the Tomb,” extinguishing 
all attempts on my part to eulogize its excellence, there 
is no question but that it must have been a copy of some 
past masterpiece, or that some former work famed 
throughout Greece suggested it. In the No. “N” 5 of 
the Camille Lecuyer collection, there is a somewhat 
similar group, but with a second woman, and the horse’s 
head is to the right, not to the left of the stela. 

An inspired guess is worth something in art and 
archeology, but Iam afraid I might go beyond bonds 
were I to insist, as some do, that every Greek was an 
artist. The potters of Athens were a numerous class, 
and their wares must have been in constant and eager 
demand. Could their work have sufficed for the fur- 
nishing of all Greeee? Unquestionably not. But, 
reasoning the only way I can, by the parallelisms of to- 





“A LITTLE GREEK CLASSIC.” ANCIENT TERRA-COTTA GROUP. 


day, I think that though the Greek butcher or fish-dealer 
knew better than would our huckster or oyster man, 
“what was a good thing when he saw it,” they could 
never have possessed that general art productivity some 
modern people give them. 

Suppose we take the subject of our illustration. The 
helm was gilded, and so was the shield. I think this 
precludes the idea of very cheap art, and art is cheap 
when anybody can make it, and materials are without 
cost ; but you never could have put gold on this group 
for nothing, or have sold it for a song. I should prefer 
doubting, then, at least for the present, the generaliza- 
tions usually indulged in, and—and—nevertheless, no 
matter how cheap were the Tanagra figurines, they were 
beautiful and abundant. As to “ The Meeting at the 
Tomb,” I am inclined to believe it was a rare and costly 
piece of work, exceptional of its kind. 

Methods of manufacture were about the same for all 
this terra-cotta work. There was a mould, and probably 
heads, limbs and extremities were made apart and 
joined ; but then came in the supreme art of the adjuster 
of the “disjecta) membra,” and the touching up, and 
such “ touches up” never have existed since. 

Though I may reason from cause to effect in a Her- 
bert Spencer manner, I never can account for that 
tremendous spring Greek art made when it culminated 
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in Pheidias, and no one ever has been able to explain it 
to me. The continuation of the art, its development, 
I can appreciate readily. The reason was that then the 
zylographic processes and photography were not known. 
The Art Amateur reproduces the last work of the Salon. 
In the Greece of 350 B.C. the chef d’ceuvre of the master 
at Athens or Corinth had to be repeated in clay so as to 
be understood. Hence perfection. 

The “ Meeting at the Tomb” is the finest piece of the 
De Morgan collection. Another notable work brought to 
the United States by Mr. De Morgan is The Judgment 
of Paris, a little poem of its kind. 

The horse in this group has attracted attention. It 
differs widely from the horses of the Parthenon frieze. 
Asking for practical information of Mr. Frederick Rem- 
ington, he has kindly given me some interesting points, 
He says, “ The ponies of the Parthenon would go as 


‘cobs’ at our horse shows, as under 14 hands, probably 
not 13, if we are to judge by themen. Their horses have 
very little of the type of the horse of Northern Africa. 
The dish face is an Arabian characteristic, and the oval 
muzzle a Barb. Those old artists knew ‘a heap.’ They 
knew, probably, much more about horse action than any 
one before Muybridge.”’ BARNET PHILLIPS, 
THE familiar story that one 
of the Park Commissioners had 
proposed to treat the Statuary 
in Central Park to a coat of 
whitewash is as nothing com- 
pared with the startling fact that 
the rear wall of the City Hall 
has just been painte d white and 
“grained with streaks of black 
in imitation of marble!” When 
the City Hall was erected about 
eighty years ago, the front and 
sides were built of white marble, 
but brownstone was used for the 
north wall, as it was cheaper, 
and it was thought that the 
building was so far uptown that 
very few persons would be like ly 
to see the rear. The shabbiness 
of this economy has long been 
cited asa joke ayainst our grand- 
fathers; but, in this age of art 
revival, what shall be said of this 
latest vulgar sham—a painted 
imitation of marble for the rep- 
resentative building of the first 
city of the New Werld ? 


YOUNG ARTISTS! Here is a 
hint from the experience of Co- 
rot, which is as suggestive as 
when he wrote it, half a century 
ago: “I arrived in Rome the 
merest tyro in sketching. ‘Two 
men stopped to converse: I 
began to sketch them, beginning 
with one part—the head, for ex- 
ample. They would separate 
and leave me with two pieces of heads on my paper. | 
resolved not to return without having in its entirety some- 
thing. 1 attempted therefore to sketch in the winking 
of an eye the first group that presented itself ; if the fig- 
ures remained in position for the time I had at least the 
character, the general outline; if they remained long, I 
added details. I practised this until I could fix the out- 


lines of a ballet at the opera with a few lightning strokes.’ 


ACCORDING to Alfred de Musset, “ the reason (Louis 
Leopold) Robert took his life (1835) was that it cost 
two sous a day to live in Italy, and Robert could not al- 


ways find the two sous.” 


THE SALMAGUNDI CLUB, the oldest purely artistic 
organization of its kind in New York, celebrated the 
taking possession of its new quarters by an old-fashioned 
“house-warming” conducted on the most generous scale. 
Nearly all the artists in town seemed to be present either 
as members or as visitors. The walls of the three big 
connecting rooms, it is said, would, under normal condi- 
tions, have shown some highly interesting paintings, 
but the clouds of tobacco smoke gave such a uniformly 
“impressionistic” appearance that a detailed notice of 


them were impossible. The varied programme of music 
and recitations was all contributed by volunteers. 
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(CONCLUDED.) 

THE two compositions at Marseilles are also staircase 
decorations. “ Marseilles, the Greek Colony,” shows 
buildings in process of construction, stone-cutters and 
masons at work; in the foreground, on the terrace of a 
newly built house, young girls are spinning wool and 
examining woven stuffs; in the distance the olive 
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culture is in progress. The companion picture, “ Mar- 
seilles, the Gate of-the Orient,” is a sea-piece; a ship, 
laden with merchandise from the East, manned by dark- 
skinned sailors, is sailing toward the port of Marseilles, 
which is faintly indicated in the distance, 

The full titles of the Poitiers subjects are as follows: 
“The Triumphal Reception of Charles Martel, Con- 
queror of the Saracens, by the Clergy and People of 
Poitiers, at the Gate of the City,” and “Saint Rade- 
gonde in retreat at the Convent of the Holy Cross at 
Poitiers, gives hospitality to Poets and protects literature 
against the barbarism of her age.” In the first subject, 
the bishop and clergy of Poitiers are drawn up at the 
left, before the gate of the city. Behind them the no- 
tables and the people shout a welcome to the mailed and 
helmeted chevaliers who advance from the right. At 
their head, Charles Martel lifts 
up, in sign of friendship, his 
terrible battle-axe. In the 
foreground is a group of pris- 
oners, who are being fed by 
the women of the town. The 
other subject is opposed to 
this in sentiment and treat- 
ment. Itisaninterior. Saint 
Radegonde is seated in the 
midst of a group of poets and 
men of learning. A trouba- 
dour improvises a ballad in the 
foreground. In the court, 
without, is a laurel-tree grow- 
ing besidea fountain. Among 
the group of poets, De Cha- 
vannes has placed his friend 
Gautier, and he has also intro- 
duced a portrait of himself in 
the group before the Queen. 

“The Childhood of Saint 
Genevieve” is the painter's 
principal work. It occupies 
all the right wall of the Pan- 
theon, on entering. The col- 
umns built into the wall di- 
vide it into four parts. The 
subject of the composition 
is indicated by the inscription, placed underneath, as 
follows : “In the year 429 Saint Germain of Auxerrois 
and Saint Loup, on their way to England to combat the 
heresy of the Pelagians, arrive in the neighborhood of 
Nauterre, where, among the crowd come to meet them, 


Saint Germain distinguishes a child whose glorious 
future he predicts.”” The central panel contains the 
principal personages, the two saints, the little Genevieve 
and her parents. In the panel to the left are boatmen 
and their passengers embarking on the Seine, and in the 
distance some men bring a sick person out of 

a cabin to receive the blessing of the two bish- 





These “paleurs systematiques” of his are worth all 
the blue and gold and crimson of certain other painters. 
They have also been reproached with being allegorical ; 
but no one has charged them with being enigmatical. 
The least instructed can understand them without hunt- 





ops. The other panel shows, near a cabin, a 
woman milking a cow, and other peasants, while 
the Seine continues its course in the background 
through wooded banks and hills, which lose 
themselves in a mysterious distance. The fourth 
panel contains a separate subject, the youthful 
Saint Genevieve in prayer at the foot of a tree, 
to the trunk of which she has attached a rude 
cross. Some peasants look on reverently. A 
frieze, likewise divided into four panels, runs 
along over the principal subjects. Above the 
last-mentioned picture are the cardinal virtues, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, watching over the cra- 
dle of the little Saint Genevieve. The three other 
panels are filled by a series of the legendary 
saints of France, all more than life size and very 
varied in attitude and physiognomy. St. Firmin 
of Amiens is shown restoring sight to a blind 
boy; St. Martha, of Provence, is taming the re- 
doubtable “ Tarasque,” from which monster the 
native town of Alphonse Daudet’s hero takes its 
name —Tarascon. All are on a gold ground, 
which harmonizes excellently with the pale 
tones of the background in the principal com- 
positions. 

The painting of the Sorbonne is an allegory, 
pure and simple, in which theology, science and 
law are symbolized by several groups of figures 
disposed in the shadowof a grove. In the dis- 
tance the wood sweeps around in a vast semi- 
circle toward the horizon, giving a very impres- 
sive unity to the composition. 

All of these works have a certain family 
likeness, so to speak, which comes in part 
from their peculiar technique. They remind 
one somewhat of fresco paintings; but their tones 
are more vibrating, less monotonous. As regards draw- 
ing and composition, there are as few lines as pos- 
sible, and each line is made to tell as much as pos- 
sible. He is fond of landscapes in which the rocks 
lie horizontally and the trees grow perpendicularly—the 
limestone rocks and the poplars of the south of France. 
Curves are sparingly introduced, a small stream winds 
through the foreground, and above and beyond all 
spreads an immense pale sky. More than one critic has 
objected to this pale and gray scheme of color. Paul 
Mantz, for example, says, apropos of the “ Bois Sacré,” 
that Mr. de Chavannes does not preoccupy himself much 








“ THE REAPER’S SLEEP.” 


BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


ing through a classical dictionary for the meaning of 
symbols and attributes. The pose, the movement of the 
figures, the sentiment of the landscape, the color, speak, 
as they should, themselves. Their easily comprehen- 
sible character is due in part to the wilful banishment of 
all that might confuse the main theme. It is doubtless 
the case that the painter’s predilection for representing 
primitive and classical times not only enables him to 
introduce the nude at pleasure, but keeps his simplicity 
free from any hint of the vulgar, and in both ways con- 
duces to clearness of thought and expression. Such 
considerations have always been of weight with decora- 
tive painters who understand the requirements of their 

particular branch of art. But 

they are seldom so well under- 
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“WORK.” BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, 


about color. ‘He has been rather slow to feel that he 
might find in the resources of the palette a means for 
the expression of his thought.” But it is rather the critic 
who has been slow to see that De Chevannes is and 
has been from the first an extremely delicate colorist. 


stood as by Puvis de Chavan- 
nes. One of the most recent 
works of the artist is ‘“‘La 
Fileuse,” a full-length figure 
of a girl, partly draped, hold- 
ing a distaff. This exquisitely 
arranged picture was painted 
specially for Mr. Durand-Ruel 
and is not to be exhibited. 
The artist is at present en- 
gaged upon an important work 
for the same private collec- 
tion, the panels of a fourfold 
screen that had been prepared 
for decoration to be carried out 
by the late John Lewis Brown. 
At his death—before any be- 
ginning had been made—the 
commission was undertaken 
by Puvis de Chavannes. He 
declines to divulge the sub- 
ject of this screen decoration 
until he has completed it. 
ROGER RIORDAN. 











SURPRISE is expressed by 

some of the critics that the 

New York representatives of Boussod, Valadon & Co. 
should have so far departed from the Chauvinist tra- 
ditions of the house as to import pictures by Ludwig 
Knaus. They forget that Knaus studied for eight years 
in Paris and is more French than German in his art. 
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MR. C. S. REINHART’S ILLUSTRATIVE WORK. driven out and are wearily making their way through 


the desert. An angel in a scarlet robe leans over the 


THE original black and white drawings of Charles S. hedge and seems to be pronouncing a malediction upon 
Reinhart shown at Reichard’s gallery, were extremely them. We see Cazin’s genius here in quite a new light. 


interesting for several reasons. It was, 
in the first place, a pleasure to recog- 
nize familiar illustrations from “ Har- 
per’s” and other periodicals, especially 
to see them in their full size with the 
autograph touch of the artist ; while, 
as examples of the possibilities and 
rightful limitations of the art, the col- 
lection enforced a lesson of great value. 
For Mr. Reinhart is an illustrator first 
and pen draughtsman after; in other 
words, he is more concerned with char- 
acter than technique, and looks for ex- 
pression and individuality in his figures 
rather than color or atmospheric effects. 
Not that in either of these respects he 
falls short ; but he has deliberately set 
himself to the literary side of his art 
rather than the decorative. The ten- 
dency of some of the best younger 
men to-day is in the other direction ; 
therefore these carefully elaborated 
studies have a value even beyond their 
great artistic merits, and preach a si- 
lent but eloquent homily on the im- 
portance of the “subject.” This, de- 
spite its abuse by incapable artists, must 
always be of supreme importance in 
historical and genre pictures, to which 
classes, as a rule, book illustrations be- 
long. Mr. Reinhart is himself always 
no mere understudy of a great artist, 
but a genuine creator, who develops 
his ideas in a personal way, and has a 
style distinctly his own. 


A PORTRAIT OF BISMARCK by Pro- 
fessor v. Lenbach, of Berlin, has been 
placed on exhibition at the new Inter- 
national galleries on Fifth Avenue, op- 
posite the Windsor Hotel. It is a 
three-quarters length, life-size painting, 
rendered very effective by the white 
and yellow uniform of the Magdeburg 
Cuirassier regiment which the prince 
wears. The face is, of course, the 


most interesting part of the picture. It is that of a man 
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A SHOW OF ARTISTS’ SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. 





At the Fellowcraft Club, at 12 East Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York, a capital exhibition has been on view, 




















“AUTUMN.” BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, 


CONSTABLE used to say, ‘“ There is nothing beautiful, 


who has done his life’s work and has strained his pow- _ but light and shade make it so; with these subtly ren- 
ers to the utmost in doingit. Itis a fine study of expres- dered, even an old crushed hat becomes worthy of art.” 
sion, though technically not up to the highest standard. 


Other remarkable paintings in this attractive new gallery 


are Benjamin Constant’s 
“ Othello Recounting his Ad- 
ventures to Desdemona ;”’ Jac- 
quet’s “ Joan of Arc” kneeling 
in full armor; Franz von 
Uhde’s two little peasant girls 
“ Returning Home” througha 
flat, misty landscape; Aimé 
Morot’s “ The Picador in Dan- 
ger,” an exciting incident in a 
Spanish bull-fight; Vollon’s 
“ Pumpkin,” which would take 
a prize at any agricultural 
show; a breezy marine by 
Daubigny, and an Andreas 
Achenbach of the best period, 
a lake scene full of life and 
motion. All, pictures of dis- 
tinction. 

At AVERY’S GALLERY is 
to be seen and admired one of 
Cazin’s poetic figure pieces, 
the first, it is said, to be 
brought to this country. Cazin 
delights in painting that strip 





CoROT used to say to his pupil Frangais : “ Above 


for those so fortunate as to receive in- 
vitations to it. The title, “ artists’ 
scrap and portfolio exhibition,” well 
explains the scope of the collection. 
Not merely finished studies for large 
works were admissible, but note-books, 
jottings in pencil or color, and rough 
impressions in charcoal and water-color 
or oils, whether from nature or ideal 
compositions. The arrangement of the 
drawings in the club house, which has 
no special rooms built for the purpose, 
was extremely good; and the large 
number of works that by clever man- 
agement and economy of wall surface 
they were enabled to hang was in itself 
a matter for congratulation. Most of 
the exhibits were entirely unframed, 
and the informal character given to the 
show by the simplicity of its arrange- 
mentadded a charm of its own to the 
works hung. For each number ap- 
t was, not like a 


peared to be what 
rough pencil sketch said to be by Jean 
Francois Millet that was lately offered 
for sale here, mounted in a very heavy 
rich gold frame, signed in full and made 
to pose as a finished masterpiece. 
With so much interesting work both 
in itself and in that suggestiveness 
which is so fascinating a quality in first 
ideas for pictures, it is hard to choose 
from among those that deserve appre- 
ciative comment. Mr. J. Carroll Beck- 
with’s studies in charcoal were certainly 
among the best things in the exhibi- 
tion; free and broad in handling the 
masses, yet each touch so right that 
the most elaborate finish would fail to 
give more delicacy. The study fro 
the nude in crayon and another of the 
same subject, draped, in water-color, 
for “Love at the Prow,” by Will H. 
Low, were beautiful in themselves and 
most interesting to students in showing 


successive stages of a work from its 


inception. <A portrait study three-quarter length, by J. 


W. Alexander, displayed well this clever painter's large 


manner, Quite apart from the size of the canvas, this 


interesting exhibit would have attracted attention at any 


display of the kind to which it might have been sent. A 


carefully observed study of 
trees on a hillside indicated 
that if he cared to do so, Mr. 











of no-man’s-land, all weeds 
and sandhills, that borders a 
great part of the shore of Nor- 
mandy. In the midst of this 


“REST.” BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, 


waste he has boldly put the scene of the “Expulsion ll, be true to your instincts, to your own method of 
from Paradise.” The paradise is indicated by a low seeing.” And, again, “ Place yourself face to face with 


hedge behind which is probably a garden reclaimed 


from the wilderness, Adam and Eve have been you see, and interpret the impression received,” 





nature and seek to render it with precision ; paint what 





Alexander might make a name 
as a landscape painter, 

The note-book sketches and 
more elaborate first studies of 
such artists as E, A. Abbey, 
Thure De Thulstrup and C. 
S. Reinhart were, of course, 
full of interest. Mr. Gibron’s 
pen studies of ladies, young, 
old and middle-aged, were 
quite as good in their way as 
the average “Du Maurier.” 
In color, the contributions of 
Walter Shirlaw, Kenyon Cox, 
Frank and solton Jones, 
Childe Hassam, Henry Mosler 
and many others made this 
department strong and mas- 
terly. The clay and plaster 
sketches of Bauer, Hartwell 
and Elwell were a great acqui- 
sition to the exhibition, par- 
ticularly those of the _firsi- 
named artist, whose work un- 
fortunately is seldom seen 
beyond this first stage, a fact 
greatly to be regretted. 


Mr. W. Lewis Fraser, of the Art Department of The 
Century Magazine, originated the idea of this very in- 
teresting exhibition, and we understand that it was 
largely through his efforts that it proved so successful, 
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HILE the engraver, the etcher 
and the pen draughtsman have 
availed themselves of the litho- 
graphic stone with a high degree 
of success, it is under the hand 
of the crayonist that the discov- 
ery of Alois Senefelder has 
reached its loftiest artistic devel- 
opment. To a skilful draughts- 
man with the crayon, the stone 
offers the widest variety of pos- 
sibilities. Extreme freedom on 
the one hand and the subtlest 
refinement of finish on the other; 
color, in its richest and deepest 
harmony, and light in its most 

) tender inflections are equally at 
his call, for the art of lithography 
offers greater variety than many mediums which are more 
favored by modern artists, All that etching gives 
of suggestiveness the stone will give, and while it 
does not perhaps reach the organic power and force 
of color of which an etched plate is capable, it cer- 
tainly does not fall far behind it. Calame, who was 
as expert a lithographer in crayon as ever lived, and 
who was also an etcher of masterly skill, abandoned 
the latter art for the former, because he could secure by 
lithography effects denied him by the aqua-fortis. Our 
own Thomas Moran, on the other hand, who at onetime 
executed some lithographic landscapes which are now 
priceless prizes of the print collector, has superseded 
the crayon with the etching needle. But Mr. Moran re- 
linquished lithography because, by the copper plate he 
could obtain all that he cared to have in his designs 
with greater individuality of execution, and not because 
lithography was incapable of serving him in its place. 

The foundation upon which the artist in crayon relies 
for his effects on the stone is the mechanical preparation 
of the surface itself. For large, bold and vigorous effects, 
the surface may be levelled or grained, as it is technically 
termed, with coarser sand than the smaller and more 
deiicate designs demand. The graining, while apparently 
a simple process enough, still calls for a certain amount 
of skill on the part of the laborer who performs it. The 
stone isset ona table witha trough top. Sand is strewn 
over it, and moistened with water. Then the stone 
grinder, with another and harder stone than that to be 
drawn upon, works over and over the surface, adding 
more sand and more water until he has produced, by the 
attrition of the grains of sand, a level and granulated 
face to the stone. This face must be free from scratches 
and even in its grain, whether the latter be coarse or 
fine. The grain must also have sufficient depth to allow 
the crayon its play upon the surface, without clogging 
in the space between the raised points of the stone. 

I have seen remarkably harmonious effects produced 
on a stone of varying grain. This isto say, for instance, 
that the portion intended for a sky was grained some- 
what finer than that intended for the landscape. The 
same process has been applied to figure compositions, 
giving especial softness to the faces and leaving the 
grain for the figures of a bolder and stronger cast. 
Some of the harder lithographic stones have been given 
an excellent and even crayon grain, with modulations 
from coarse to fine, by the sand blast. Zinc plates, 
which for artistic purposes may be utilized in the place 
of stone, have also been prepared under the sand blast. 
The great difficuity formerly with graining zinc for crayon 
work was that an even grain was hard to procure, and 
that the drawing etched unevenly in consequence, and 
also of the liability of the plate to scratches. The 
sand blast now secures the necessary symmetry and 
precision, and amateurs experimenting in lithographic 
effects will find it sometimes convenient to resort to the 
lighter, cheaper, and more easily transported zinc, plates 
whose drawing may, if necessary, be transferred to stone 
for printing. Many lithographic establishments, I may 
here remark, avoid the cost and bulkiness of storage re- 
quired for stones by having those designs which they are 
compelled to preserve made on zinc and printed from 
transfers. Zinc is also extensively used for making tint 
plates in chromo-lithography. 

However, while zinc is available for bold and free ef- 
fects, the more subtle and delicate finish of which stone 
is capable is denied it. In certain directions it is a con- 
venient makeshift. A substitute it will never actually be. 

















The crayon used in drawing upon stone varies in its 
degrees of hardness, like lead pencils. Its greasy com- 
position gives it a tenderer feeling in the fingers than the 
hard crayon used in drawing on paper, but in a general 
way its method of use is about the same. Soft effects 
with a hard crayon and strong effects with a soft one are 
the programme. To reinforce the deep and rich effects 
of the softest crayon the lithographer has also an ink 
composed of the same substance as the crayon, with 
which solid blacks may be laid on with the brush and 
dark masses accented with touches of brush or pen. 
While the crayon only blackens the surface of the grain, 
leaving the hollows between it untouched, the ink fills 
hollows and covers surface grain also, and so produces 
an even mass of color. Variations of the inky mass 
itself may be produced by scraping the surface of the 
grain with a steel scraper, and white lines, spots and 
masses may be scraped from broad planes of ink or 
crayon by the same implement. 

Experts in lithography frequently use for large and 
bold effects a large crayon with which they can cover 
extensive surfaces of stone with a tint of varying in- 
tensity that it might be tedious to work up to with the 
small point. This rubbing crayon is, of course, only 
the ordinary softer crayon moulded into a large bar. 
With ink to produce the dead blacks and a scraper to 
secure the half tints and high lights, results of great ar- 
tistic beauty and strength are obtained. Sometimes 
from stones covered with ink, the scraper is made to 
produce powerful and brilliant effects, but this is a feat 
reserved for only the most expert and certain hands. 
The ink and the rubbing crayon find their most extensive 
employment in the production of tint stones or color 
stones for chromatic prints. Much of the color work 
in the artistic supplements to The Art Amateur is made 
with the ink brush and the rubbing crayon, but the 
actual drawing and detail of the pictures depend upon 
the pencil-pointed crayon itself. 

The fundamental processes of lithography have al- 
ready been sketched in these pages. It is worth adding 
to them, however, if only asa warning, that corrections of a 
design on agrained stone are virtually impossible. Ama- 
teurs expert at rapid pencil sketching may apply the same 
skill to crayon drawing on stone, but where positive ac- 
curacy is required, as in figure subjects or portraits, a 
drawing on paper should be prepared first. This may 
then be traced with red chalk upon the surface of the 
stone, thus affording the artist an outline asa guide. As 
all drawings on stone naturally print reversed, the use of 
atracing in reversing a drawing which it is desired to 
have printed in the same face as the original will be mani- 
fest. The paper to transfer the design may be prepared 
by any one by scraping a powder of dry, hard red chalk 
on a sheet of paper and rubbing it to an even surface. 
This being placed face down on the stone, any lines in- 
dented over it with a hard pencil, or a blunt steel point 
called a tracing needle, will be found clearly marked in 
red on the grain of the stone. 

In the same fashion, the sketcher upon stone may, if 
he chooses, fix the masses and proportions of his com- 
position when he has a free-hand drawing in contem- 
plation. As grease alone affects the lithographic stone, 
the red chalk lines wash off when the drawing is etched 
for printing. It is well to bear in mind that a touch of 
a finger, or afragment of crayon dropped on the stone 
may lead to a smudge or blot, and so one must take 
care to preserve the purity of the surface. The point to 
observe is that every touch of the crayon will tell, and 
that while it is possible at times to correct a mistake, it 
is always a difficult operation and rarely fails to leave 
some trace of itself. When it comes to elaborate and 
carefully finished designs, they call for an almost plod- 
ding method and a care that verges on the tiresome, but 
these would hardly fall within the limits of an amateur’s 
lithographic experiments. The beauty of the effects 
and the rapid and spirited possibilities of the execution 
of the lithographic drawing are what invite the artist 
and the amateur to it, not its merely mechanical elegancies 
of finish and of finicality, which properly belong to the 
trade branch of the art. 

Crayons, ink and all the other requirements of lithog- 
raphy may be procured from the artists’ material stores. 
Stones grained to any degree of fineness required may 
also be ordered. The French crayons preserve the 
evenest grade and the French ink is of the most fluent 
and even quality. The German ink and crayons are 
also good. The crayon, it may be of interest to know, 
is a combination of white wax (3 parts), hard soap (2 
parts), shellac (1 part), drops of mastic (% part), tallow 





(1 part), old lard (4 part), Venetian turpentine (3 part), 
Brunswick black (} part), carbonate of soda (4 part), 
Paris black (1$ part). This concoction is melted into 
perfect fluidity and run into sticks, in molds like short 
sections of lead pencils, to harden. It is used in a porte- 
crayon and in sharpening is cut in from the point, re- 
versing the method of sharpening a lead pencil to pre- 
vent its breaking. The ink has 2 parts of white wax, 
2 shellac, 1 hard soap, % tallow, } carbonated soda and 
1 of Paris black, or sometimes powdered lampblack, 
though the latter is not as good. This makes a some- 
what thick but perfectly free flowing ink, every line of 
which tells, and is used with a steel pen, or for broad 
effects with a camel’s-hair or sable brush. The same ke 
materials that are applied to drawing on stone are used 
in drawing on zinc, though the final preparation of a 
zinc plate is slightly different. The mixture used to fix 
a drawing on stone after it is finished is of nitric acid, 
2 parts, to from 40 to 60 parts of gum-arabic in solu- 
tion, according to the delicacy of the drawing and the 
softness of the stone. It is floated over the surface so 
as to cover it entirely, and allowed to dry sufficiently to 
fix the picture, when it is washed off with clear water 
and a soft sponge and the stone is ready for the press. 

There are stones and stones. The grades are gener- 
ally distinguished by colors. For fine crayon work, the 
pearl gray is the best, though for large and free work, 
the softer, yellowish colored, which take a large, open 
grain, adapt themselves. Lithographic stones are sold 
by the pound, and a small extra charge is made for 
graining them. I have myself often used the softest 
and meanest cheaper grades of stone, even those from 
Kentucky, successfully, when effect and dash rather than ) 
mere finish was called for. With a good grain to work 
on and a sure hand to work on it, the stone itself may 
be made to perform wonders. ALFRED TRUMBLE. 








A NEW MARKET FOR IDEAS. 


T the present time, when tal- 
ented young artists and gift- 
ed amateurs are producing 
in this country much in the 
way of original and applied 
design for which they have 
no outlet in a profitable di- 
rection, the great litho- 
graphic houses, which are 
constantly under the call of 
various advertising busi- 
nesses. appear to be on the 
search for just what it would 
seem these very designers 

The call for novelties in advertising de- 

Even the butcher, the baker and the 








could provide. 
signs is incessant. 
candlestick-maker resort to the lithographer for his aid 


in the expansion of their businesses. The lithogra- 
phers’ agents scour the studios for subjects, and still the 
cry goes up for more. 

Painters of ability and even of eminence, to say noth- 
ing of well-known designers for the periodical press, 
contribute to the advertising pages of dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies, of trade papers, circulars and broadsheets, 
strictly in the interests of some trade or other, which can 
afford to pay so well for the work that the temptation to 
undertake it is irresistible. 

The time was never more auspicious than at present 
for young men and women who can adapt their artistic 
abilities to the use of the advertising public. Even when 
they may not have acquired a perfect technical skill, 
their ideas would find a market. Clever technicians can 
always be hired to adapt the ideas of others, but such 
people, working in a groove, generally lack originality 
of invention themselves. Artists are abundant enough, 
but they are rarely practical men who can compass the 
commercial calls of the hour. ‘‘ Give us ideas!” cry the a 
advertisers and their agents. ‘“ We want ideas for cash !” 

The tobacco trade in all of its branches, the patent 
medicine, food and other advertisers of this class, the 
wholesale merchant and the retail tradesman, the very 
press itself, are ravenous for original and novel methods 
of making themselves conspicuous before the public. 

The publications of the day show clearly enough who 
are the great pictorial advertisers and what the trades 
are in which there is a call for artistic skill and invention. 
The advertisers of a more costly and pretentious order 
are also well known. Sketches of ideas likely to be of 


use to these would be certain of a hearty acceptance. 
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Our Kr Schools. 


PHILADELPHIA. —IJII, THE PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
ART. 


ee HE Pennsylvania Museum and 
\\, School of Industrial Art, in 
\\ Philadelphia, is not an imposing 
| building at first sight, as No. 
yp 1336 differs in no marked de- 
gree from its neighbors in 
Spring Garden Street. But 
after a thorough examination 
of the interior, and 
the system of instruc- 
tion worked so ad- 
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affording better remuneration than that of adesigner for 
manufacturers. To this end the museum school en- 
deavors to qualify its young American students that they 
may be equipped to supersede the Scotch, German or 
French designers, who, taking advantage of the unpracti- 
cal training of our home talent, come over here to draw 
large salaries. A graduate of this school may feel as- 
sured that, if industrious and energetic, he is in no danger 
of being pushed to the wall in the struggle for existence 
that rages vigorously in our large cities ; and it may be 
safely said that the students of few art schools dare ven- 
ture a similar belief in the marketable value of the edu- 
cation they have received. 

The history of the school is full of interest; to the 
sociologist it is particularly so, as an illustration of the 
permanent effect of what, at the time, appeared to be a 
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February of that year, as an institution “ to be similar 
in its general features to the South Kensington Museum 
of London.” A fund of fifty thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed, with the help of which purchases were made 
from the Exhibition. Beside these acquisitions, valuable 
gifts were made to the institution by individual exhib- 
itors—for instance, the major part of the collection of the 
produce and manufactures of British India was pre- 
sented to the museum by the British Government. The 
treasures of the museum are now on view at the Memo- 
rial Hall; but besides the founding of this collection, a 
school was established with a view to teaching the tech- 
nical side of art production, and from that has grown the 
institution as we now find it, having its own annual ex- 
hibition (since 1888), where examples of art manufac- 
tures are shown, 
In 1882 “ The Philadelphia Association of 
Textile Manufactures” was founded. Aware of 
the part played by technical schools in foreign 





mirably therein, one 
leaves it with aston- 
ishment that an en- 
terprise so complex 
and well ordered 
could be successfully 
undertaken in such 
cramped quarters. 
The building is, how- 
ever, entirely inade- 
quate to even those 
departments at pres- 
ent working ; indeed, 
the chemical branch, 
connected with the 
Textile Dyeing 
courses of this school, 
is crowded out and 
accommodated at 
Nos. 1346 and 1348 in the same street, a few 
doors from the main building. 

The rooms of No. 1336 are of the ordinary 
dimensions of those in dwelling-houses ; these 
are allotted to classes for wood-carving, model- 
ling, metal work, free-hand drawing and design- 
ing for stained glass, for wall-papers and other 
manufactures. Upstairs there is a large lec- 
ture-room, and, in an annex to the main build- 
ing, a number of workshops with looms and 
other machinery connected with the process of 
weaving. It is typical of the institution to find 
that while perhaps a few hundred dollars have 
been spent on casts for the drawingsclas -rooms, 





PEN DRAWING BY 
F. C. L. SMITH. 








countries, in enhancing the market value of their 
native produce, the association turned its atten- 
tion to American art education. Hearing of 
this, the trustees of the Industrial School placed 
class-rooms at the disposal of the association ; 
and a night class for weaving and textile design 
was organized in 1883. At the next meeting of 
the association some thirty thousand dollars were 
raised to help this institution, twenty-five per 
cent of which was handed to the school to 
maintain its curriculum. The following season 
further funds were raised through the efforts of 
William Platt Pepper, President of the Museum 
and Industrial School, for an <dditional school 
building, which was completed in time for the 
school year, 1884-85. In 1885 a day class was 
inaugurated, the most improved machinery ob- 
ained, and arrangements were made for a 
course of instruction extending over a definite 
period. It is now a three years’ course, the sub- 
jects taught being designing, painting, weaving, 
and the cleansing and finishing of raw material. 
While it is true that the education in drawing 
and painting proper is weak in comparison with 
those schools training painters and_ sculptors 
only, yet the student is made to realize by prac- 
tical experiment that drawing is the necessary 
foundation for an art education. 

As the official “ Circular of the Committee of 
Instruction,” 1890-g1, says, “In several impor- 
tant aspects the superiority of the school over 
any of its European rivals is acknowledged. 





The advantages it offers are of two kinds: 





many thousands have been expended in machin- 

ery for weaving. This divergence from the 

usual curriculum of art schools explains the 
dominant idea that controls the whole institu- 

tion. The main object of its varied tuition is 

also incidentally revealed in the list of former 
students published with the circular of the school, 
wherein you find only about five per cent designated 
as “‘artists,” for the majority are described as de- 
signers, decorators, ‘‘ draughtsmen for mills or shops,” 
overseers, superintendents and soon. ‘This proves that 
the Industrial School is not only intended for artisans, 
but that its mission to provide technical instruction to 
be of practical value to the student directly he has grad- 
uated attracts chiefly the class to whom it appeals. 

There is, it may be safely said, no other art school in 
the United States, and possibly no other in the world, 
where a student can acquire in so short a time that 
technical knowledge which makes his labor of higher 
market value, or attain it in greater degree, than at this 
one. For example, suppose a boy with a taste for art 
is an apprentice in a carpet factory, receiving seven dol- 
lars a week, and that his parents, anxious to better his 
prospects, are willing to pay for his education nine 
months at a school that will send him out equipped to 
earn the highest salary in his particular industry, they 
send him here, and in less than a year the authorities 
can fit him to earn twelve to fifteen dollars weekly. 

In the course of a conversation with Professor Miller, 
the struggle of a poor young man with artistic talent 
was discussed, how such a one frequently earns barely 
enough to pay the rent of a studio, and “has to sustain 
existence in a garret,”” while, as the professor remarked, 
“the man who designed the pattern for the cloth of his 
trousers lives in a marble front and has his butler and 
carriage.” But while picture painting is often treated 
scurvily by fortune, there are at present few positions 


PROFESSOR L. W. MILLER, 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


transitory movement. Even in educational circles peo- 
ple are apt to belittle the first efforts toward a move- 
ment of this kind, by calling it sentimental. They forget 
that, although the circus may remain in the town but a 
day and a night, its influence on the small boys is not 
limited to twelve hours, but lasts from the moment the 
yellow-painted car of its advance agent is side-tracked 
until long after the suburban goat masticates the last 
strip of its colored poster on the bill boards. It has set 
the school boys jumping through barrel hoops, and 
turning somersaults and hand springs in the half-obliter- 
ated circus ring. Soa single address before an institute 
of teachers, introducing the methods of *‘ Kindergarten” 
or “manual” training, may cause a revolution in the 


scholastic arrangements of a community. The art: 


world is as sensitive to such influences as the world of 
the Philistine. The visit of Mr. Seymour Haden to this 
country a few years ago, as a lecturer on the art and 
principles of etching, was indirectly worth a good sum 
of money to the print-dealers. A single magazine article 
upon some artist may increase the market value of his 
paintings enormously. If the art of rhetoric is thus able 
to arouse interest in a subject not akin to it, how much 
greater should be the effect of art upon art; or, in other 
words, the influence of a temporary exhibition may leave 
results of inestimable permanent benefit to art circles. 
The lesson of the founding of this school is a case in 
point; for we are told that “ the Pennsylvania Museum 
and College of Industrial Art owes its origin to the in- 
creased interest in art and art education awakened by 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876.” It was founded in 


First, the association of technical education 
with artistic culture is more direct and complete 
here than in any European school whose mission 
is so distinctly technical; secondly, that in 
European schools the time is too much given 
to weaving, and the instruction is too apt to 
be general rather than individual. In such there is 
no direct connection between the work executed and 
the student’s own design; whereas in the Peunsyl- 
vania school the individual student has an opportunity 
to work his own designs into the fabric, every step in 
the process of production, from the first sketch to the 
finished product, being his own work. The advantages 
of this method are not only apparent to any intelligent 
observer, but testimony to its sufficiency has been fur- 
nished by some of its pupils, who have attended the best 
European schools before coming here, and who cheer- 
fully own to the superiority of the Pennsylvania school.” 

A certificate of study is issued to students who pass 
satisfactorily an examination held at stated times dur- 
ing the year in connection with the regular course. 
This course embraces drawing and painting in water- 
colors, lettering, geometry and perspective, modelling 
and casting, the use of color and historic ornamentation 
and industrial drawing, together with lectures upon 
anatomy. After gaining this certificate pupils may 
complete a course in decorative painting and applied 
design, decorative sculpture, textile decoration, or chem- 
istry, each of which covers two years; or they may take 
a course of a single year in either of these subjects. The 
student then receives a diploma. A course for teachers 
is also included in the curriculum. 

The president of the institution is William Platt Pep- 
per. There are the usual number of officers: a Board 
of Trustees, consisting of six State and city dignitaries 
and twelve elected by the members. Not only is the 
school open to both sexes, but in connection with this 
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governing body there is an Associate Committee of 
Women, thirty in number, who exercise immediate su- 
pervision over the school. ‘ This Committee was organ- 
ized in 1883, and has (greatly increasing the list of mem- 
bers, by whose subscription the institution is largely sup- 
ported) paid over since that time to the trustees, $27- 
400 for carrying on the work.” 

The principal of the school is Professor L. W. Miller, 
from the Massachusetts Normal Art School, and School 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. As a writer 
and designer he is well known to readers of The Art 
Amateur; he is also author of an admirable book on the 
« Essentials of Perspective,” and he has printed his ad- 
dresses delivered before different associations. The ad- 
dresses before the Philadelphia Social Science Associa- 
tion on “ Industrial Education in Europe;’” before the 
Philadelphia Art Club, “ The Claims of Industrial Art in 
Modern Education,” and before the United States Pot- 
ters’ Association, on ‘The Lesson of the Hour for 
American Potters,” are especially interesting. 

By making copious quotations from the latter pamphlet 
I think it will be possible to give anidea of the professor’s 
theory of technical education more adequately than by 
any paraphrase of his words. In this address he said : 

“Our ears ring with the claims of art furniture, art 
metal work, art wall paper, art carpets, art pottery, 
and what not; but any one who takes the least trouble 
to look below the surface and to find out how much all 
this talking means, soon sees that it is only the name 
which is regarded. For the thing itself we care, as a 
general thing, next to nothing. 

“ The refining of a designer’s conceptions of what is 
chaste and elegant, and the training of a workman’s 
hand to delicacy and skill of the finer kind, mean the 
development of those faculties which are accurately de- 
scribed only by the expression artistic; and they are to 
be reached and only reached by education in the princi- 
ples and practice of art. It is idle to expect that any 
improvement worth considering is ever to be wrought 
by importations of skilled artists from Europe or Asia, 
unless indeed they come and are employed as teachers, 
so that their influence extends and their powers are in- 
definitely multiplied through the hands of their pupils. 
It is out of the question to expect that enough hands 
can ever be imported to work anything like the improve- 
ment that is needed here to-day. In the first place, it is 
only second or third-rate men who can in any way be 
induced to emigrate ; and we have too many of such 
men here already. The really first-class designer, 
modeller or decorator is too well appreciated at home, 
and makes too much money where he is (to say noth- 
ing of possessing the things which are not to be had for 
money, but which go further toward making life worth 
living than most of those which money can buy), for 
you to tempt him away to America by anything you will 
ever be able to offer him here, and it would do very little 
good if you could succeed in bringing him over. You may 
bring over the artist, but you cannot transplant his art. 
You may transport the seed, the tender shoot, the seedling, 
the bud, the bulb, and if you give them half a chance in 
the new soil they will grow and amount to something ; 
but the tree belongs where it has grown; its character 
is identified with the soil in which it is rooted and the 
air in which it has spread its branches, and by which it 
has been buffeted all its life-—No! an art must grow up 
in the country, even in the neighborhood where it is to 
flourish ; and the talent on which it is to depend to give it 
character and worth must, in the main, be native talent. 
We must see that our own boys and girls (for the claim 
of the girls in this connection cannot be ignored any 
longer) are trained to do the work which the occasion 
demands, or it will not be done. 

“Boys do not now sweep out lawyers’ offices and 
build their fires in order that they may also ultimately 
become learned in the law; neither do pupils hold the 
doctor’s horse and bring him his cane that they may 
some day be doctors too; they go to school. We are 
learning that what has proved to be an improvement in 
these cases is really just as necessary to successin a mul- 
titude of others; in the case of industries and trades 
which used to be separated in men’s minds from the 
professions just mentioned, as the east is parted from 
But the distinctions between them are fad- 
The master 


the west. 
ing into thinner and thinner air every day. 


machinist is now a mechanical engineer, and has earned 
at college a degree of at Jeast equal dignity with that of the 
noisiest wrangler in the courts of his city. The red- 
handed dyer, who controls the kettles in yonder dye- 
house, is, if it is economically and efficiently conducted, 


as learned a chemist as he who mixes your plasters or 
compounds your pills; and the superintendent who has 
done so much for the reputation or for the dividends of 
a worsted mill or a cotton factory is the product of 
the Technical College or the Textile School. ... 

“ The movement toward better things is well under 
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way, but it lacks direction, and until this direction is 
given, the multiplying of the schools will only lead to 
more discouragement. By direction, I mean simply this : 
that agencies are needed for directing into practical 
channels the efforts of students; that the training of 
pupils should not stop at elementary and general ac- 
quirements, but that they should become familiar with 
practical methods and really produce beautiful things, 
setting up for themselves higher standards than obtain 
at present in our workshops and factories. We need 
nothing so much as a few schools which shall set an ex- 
ample of what thoroughness means; schools which shall 
be true conservatoires of applied art, and shall see that 
the application is really made.” 

Towards the close of the same address Mr. Miller, in 





allusion to the textile department he controls, said : 
“ The pupils are trained not only to draw and to design 
patterns, but to draw the things whose drawing means 
mastery of the textile craft ; and to design the patterns 
which are applicable to and inseparably indentified with 
the different fabrics with which the industry is concern- 
ed ; and whose every process, to the minutest detail, the 
pupil must master as part of histraining.”’ “I look to 
similar efforts on the part ofthe potters for the improve- 
ment of their noble craft, and I tell them without the 
slightest fear of contradiction that it is only in such a 
direction that they have much right to look for help.” 

These latter words bore fruit, and on August 16th, 
1889, a circular was issued by the Committee on Design 
and Executive Committee of the United States Potters 
Association to their members, announcing that they had 
accepted the proposition of the Philadelphia Museum 
for the establishment of a Pottery School; and it is 
possible that before this article is in print such a de- 
partment will have been instituted. 

Mr. Miller’s experience covers a number of years. 
The lectures quoted from were delivered after an ex- 
tended tour in Europe, during the course of which he 
visited the schools of Leeds, Bradford, and Hudders- 
field, in England, and Rouen, Amiens, Rheims, Mul- 
house, Lyons, Lille, Ghent, Aix-la-Chapelle, Verviers, 
Mulheim, Crefeld, Elberfeld, Chemnitz, Heidenheim, 
Zurich, Berlin, Prague, Reichenberg, Vienna, Stuttgart, 
and other places on the continent of Europe. These 
schools are supported partly by the government, partly 
by the municipality, and partly by the local trade guilds 
or associations. Although Mr. Miller has profited by 
the investigation of European methods, and the school 
itself was planned after the South Kensington Museum, 
yet it is not the ambition of the principal to suffer it to 
follow blindly in the traditions of other institutions. 

Since 1877 the school has received assistance from 
the State to the extent of ten thousand dollars a year, 
in return for which it grants free scholarships, for each 
county, to be filled by appointments by the Governor. 

A few facts from the official circular may be quoted 
for those who contemplate joining the school, or are 
interested in the working of other institutions on simi- 
lar lines. We find therein that the department of 
chemistry and dyeing has a large laboratory fitted up 
with the accommodations for some thirty students, and is 
well supplied with apparatus, chemicals and dyestuffs, 
necessary for carrying on experimental work in chemis- 
try and in dyeing different fabrics. also a 
small dye-house in which the yarn used by the Weav- 
ing Department is cleansed, bleached and dyed ; in this 
way the students obtain a practical knowledge of the 
art of dyeing. The department is primarily designed 
to give the student that practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject which will enable him to avoid the errors so often 
made by those who have no such knowledge, and also 


There is 


to so train his powers of observation that he will be en- 
abled to detect and overcome faults in the various meth- 
ods used in the textile industries. Lectures are given 
on Qualitative Analysis, and “ especial attention is paid 
to the analysis of those chemicals and dyestuffs most 
commonly used, as well as the methods of detecting 
the dyes present on fibres and the mordants used. The 
laboratory instruction is supplemented as far as possible 
by excursions to manufactories and chemical establish- 
ments, whose processes can be seen in practical opera- 
tion on a large scale.” After preliminary steps we find 
that ‘‘ the study of industrial chemistry is then taken up 
and carried on for the remainder of the year. Lectures 
are given on the methods of manufacturing various 
chemicals and dyes. The different materials used in 
textile industries, such as cotton, wool, silk and jute, 
are considered ; and the differences between them, and 
their behavior toward chemicals and dyestuffs, carefully 
explained. Having studied the raw materials, the differ- 
ent processes to convert them into finished cloth are 
taken up systematically, and the faults met with in each 
explained.” ‘Taking, for example, the wool fibre, its 
source is first considered, and then the variations oc- 
curring in it, due to differences in climate, breed of 
sheep, and portion of the body from which it is taken.” 
Although “ the School does not undertake to find 
places for graduates,” yet applications for teachers and 
designers are constantly being received by the principal, 
and students desiring employment are requested to no- 
tify him to that effect. It is wisely given out that “No 
pupil who has not spent at least one year in the school 
will be recommended for a position either as teacher or 
designer.” ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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A PAGE OF PLANT ANALYSIS. BY HELEN A. FOX (PUPIL OF THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, PHILADELPHIA). 
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DRAWING FOR THE MAGAZINES. 





A CHAT WITH MR. H. C. EDWARDS AND MR. H. M. 
EATON IN THE INTEREST OF YOUNG ARTISTS. 


HOSE who have tal- 
ent and training in 
drawing, but whose 
work is not market- 
able, simply be- 
cause they lack the 
technical knowl- 
edge necessary for 
placing their draw- 
ings before publish- 
ers in an accepta- 
ble shape, are eager 
to obtain the tech- 
nical information 
they lack ; yet many 
of the large art 
schools pay no at- 

tention to this branch of art, for which there is a large 

and growing demand; and others touch upon it so su- 
perficially as to make the instruction given of little 
worth, as the learner soon after finds to his cost. 

Realizing this, two young artists who have had much 
practical experience, and whose work frequently appears 
in the pages of some of the leading magazines, found 
themselves so often appealed to for advice by would-be 
illustrators that they determined to take classes of fe- 
male pupils for technical instruction of the art. To 
male pupils they give separate individual instruction ; 
the Wednesday and Saturday afternoon classes are re- 
served for ladies. At these the instructors do #o¢ teach 
drawing, for they hold that the pupil must be able to 
sketch from objects or life and have a fair knowledge 
of the art before he aspires to become an illustrator. 

The writer visited the studio of Mr. H. C. Edwards 
and Mr. H. M. Eaton in the Benedick building, number 
80 Washington Square, and found rows of pupils busily 
at work at their sketching boards. Both gentlemen 
had so much that was interesting to say on the subject, 
that for fear of crediting Mr. Edwards with what Mr. 
Eaton said and vice versa, it will be best to be imper- 
sonal and allude to either or both as the “ Teacher.” 

“ The first thing we do,” said the Teacher, “is to set 
a pupil to work copying, with pen and ink, the simplest 
kind of an illustration; I mean by that, one executed 
with the fewest possible lines. This, for instance,” and 
he held upa sketch from one of Wilder's illustrations, 
showing the heads of a group of men, women and chil- 
dren staring at some street display. ‘“ Notice how boldly 
the story is told in a few strokes, and see how well the 
pupil has caught the spirit in copying it. We set the 
work of only the best men before our pupils to copy, be- 
cause one cannot afford to spend time making mistakes 
if they can be avoided. 

““* What ! do you wish me to copy that ?’ exclaimed a 
lady, with rising indignation, a few days ago, when we 
set a sketch before her to work from. ‘Why, I belonged 
to the life class and have drawn from models, and you 
want me to copy a sketch?’” It was evident the 
lady felt aggrieved, but I proceeded to explain as well 
as I could. “No doubt you can draw,” I said, “no one 
who cannot will ever become a good illustrator; but 
how many of the class who can make a fine charcoal or 
crayon study from a cast or-model can make a drawing 
from the same cast or model, which, if submitted to a 
publisher, would be found available for his uses? It 
is the technique of the art that we aim to teach. We 
want to show you how the best men have achieved the 
strongest effects with the least work and the fewest lines ; 
how they have made their strokes tell, and how the 
black and the white have been made to mean light and 
shade and not a confusion of spots. We want to teach 
you first of all what to leave out, or, in other words, the 
power of selection, that seizing upon what is most sa- 
lient or important, which is one of the prime virtues of 
the best etchers. It is true both for an etching and an 
illustration that it is all important to learn what to leave 
out. In this sketch of Wilder’s everything is left out 
that can be and make the lines mean anything; yet the 
story is very strikingly told. 

“ When you sit before the cast or model in the art 
school, you have time to reconsider and correct your 
work, You go back perhaps the next day and strength- 
en a muscle, change the folds of the drapery, or round 
out an arm that seems flat in the modelling. But sup- 
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pose you want to catch quickly a group at a street 
corner or some faces in a crowd, you must not only 
know on the instant what parts of the story are best 
worth the telling, but you #zs¢ understand how in the 
quickest and best manner you can make the story mean 
something to somebody else. The successful men in 
illustration have first of all mastered this fact. They 
have realized their limitations. It is by carefully study- 
ing their work, copying it and having some one to point 
out to you how they have circumvented stumbling- 
blocks or triumphed over limitations, that you learn cer- 
tain all-important truths of technique, instead of losing 
time floundering along ignorantly. For instance,” 
the Teacher continued, taking up a sketch by a well- 
known illustrator, “notice how this man indicates dis- 
tance. It is a trick of nearly all old workers, but the 
novice might never stumble on the secret if some one 
did not tell him. You see all the straight lines in the 
foreground which indicate earth or water are horizontal. 
But wishing to express extreme distance, and having 
only lines to do it with, the artist has made those lines 
vertical Why? Because a series of vertical lines 
more quickly merge together and lose their individuality 
than horizontal lines. In this way they better suggest 
the indistinctness of distance. A small thing, you may 
say, but just one of those little secrets by which illus- 
trators achieve effects. 

“ Here is another : a bit of landscape with a windmill, 
water, earth, trees and sky, one of Graham’s pictures in 
Harper’s Monthly. In this you see there is an attempt 
at expressing different textures in which the beginner 
usually finds some difficulty, but which is an important 
point in illustrating. This man, you observe, has been 
successful in making the stone foundation of the mill 
indicate the grain and hardness of that material; the 
wood looks like wood, and the earth, water, foliage and 
sky have each their distinctive characteristics. We 
want the pupil to see ow he does this, by taking the 
pen in hand and doing it as near the original as possible.” 

“ Composition is another important point in a sketch. 
I mean now especially with reference to light and shade. 
I don't believe people in general imagine how many 
things an illustrator has to consider,” put in the writer. 

“TI am sure they haven’t,” was the answer. “ For 
instance, when the photographic processes began to be 
used for illustrations, a man said to me: ‘the camera is 
going to do away with the pen and brush, except for 
ideal or fanciful work.” But has it? Not at all! It 
comes largely to the aid of the illustrator, but in the 
high class publications it does not take his place. Here, 
for instance, is a reproduction of a photograph,” and as 
the Teacher spoke he turned the pages of a magazine 
and held up a bit of landscape. ‘Do you see how in- 
distinct and spotty it is in its general effect? It is flat 
and uninteresting, because these clumps of trees, that 
ground and this structure here have all about the same 
value. A skilful illustrator would take his pen and 
paper and make a sketch from that which would have 
some life and sparkle to it.” 

“ But in that case, would it be as truthful as this ?” 

“Most certainly it would ; nor would it clash with that 
remark of Ruskin’s, that Nature is always broad and 
right in the masses. For although Nature may be right 
always, the camera isn’t, particularly in light and shade 
values. Some colors whose tone would be light if in- 
dicated in black and white, become very dark when 
printed by the solar rays. This all bears on the sub- 
ject of composition. If you want a bit of landscape to 
be attractive and pleasing to the eye, you must know in 
your picture how to compose it. Now here is a sketch 
I have just made for a magazine, and here is the photo- 
graph from which I made it. Do you see how very 
dark these clumps of foliage are, even at the extreme 
ends on either side? In the drawing I did not dare to 
make them so dark, because I wanted to reserve the 
dark for a point of interest in the centre of the sketch. 
I left out many of these lilies in the pond in the fore- 
ground and cut off much of the pond, because if I had 
followed the photograph faithfully it would have been 
mostly the picture ofa lily pond, and that is not of half 
as much importance as the cottage and clumps of foliage 
on its bank. Then, too, you see, I make objects and 
lines lead up to the centre of the picture so that the eye 
takes in at once the main motive, and does not have to 
wander over the whole surface to find the principal 
point of interest. I have shown you this because no 
other work where the sketch and the photograph could 
be compared happens to be at hand.” 

“ What must the beginner supply himself with ?” 








“ A bottle of.jet black ink, pens of various grades and 
a piece of Bristol board.” 

“But there are other mediums used in sketching for 
publishers besides the pen and ink ?” 

“ Certainly ; there is the pure wash of sepia, India black, 
ivory black, or any monochrome water-color where no 
white paint is used, the paper standing for the white. 
Body color is used by Abbey, Parsons and Smedley, 
black and white oil by Howard Pyle, Gilbert Gaul and 
Kenyon Cox. Some artists work with black and white 
on gray paper; others—for instance, F. Hopkinson 
Smith—use charcoal on white. There is not much 
demand for pencil sketches, though they are occasion- 
ally reproduced in very artistic publications. Still an- 
other method is the use of lithographic or wax crayon 
on process paper. The latter has a grained surface 
which gives very soft effects, Different artists find dif- 
ferent mediums which are best adapted to the expres- 
sion of their ideas, One man wants striking bold effects 
of light and shade, another is peculiarly strong in his 
outlines, and still another is wedded to delicate, careful 
work. There are admirers for all these styles, and for 
each one there is some mode of expression peculiarly 
suited to his needs.” 

“Why, then, do you set all of your beginners to work 
in pen and ink ?” 

“Because they will be more likely to find a market 
for their early work in pen and ink than in any other 
medium. It is the least expensive to reproduce, and 
there is the widest demand for it. Newspapers and all 
minor publications use it, while it continues to hold its 
own in the highest class of magazines. We assume that 
pupils want to learn to do practical work for money, and 
before their pictures are so good that they will create a 
demand for them, they must find out where the demand 
exists, and try to fill it, even if it means, as it does some- 
times, simple, unimportant work. There is plenty of 
room for good work, and there is a much better outlook 
for a man who makes a striking sketch of a chimney- 
pot than one who illustrates an important subject ina 
weak, ineffectual manner. Then, too, pen and ink draw- 
ing being the frankest, most direct means of sketching, 
there is less opportunity than in any other medium for 
the beginner to become bewildered by the various tricks 
or individual peculiarities of artists who have their own 
ideas for getting effects. When I say ‘tricks’ I do not 
mean that all these little secrets of effect are not legiti- 
mate, for an artist who makes a _ good _ illustration 
makes any means he uses legitimate. Still, it is better 
for the beginner to learn first the use of bold, firm 
strokes, as outline is of primary importance in the art of 
illustrating.” 

“Will you tell me something more if I come again ?” 

“Most certainly,” said Messrs. Edwards and Eaton. 

I shall take them at their word. A. E. IvEs. 





PRECEPTS BY JULES BRETON. 





IN the article on Jules Breton that appeared in The 
Art Amateur recently, we promised some precepts by 
the artist; here are a few that illustrate the character of 
his teaching. He has always believed, he says, that the 
aim of art should be beauty; but he means moral, as 
well as physical beauty ; and he would add to the defini- 
tion of Plato—that beauty is the splendor of truth—that 
it is also the intensity of truth ; so that anything intensely 
true is beautiful, though to the vulgar it may seem ugly. 
It is well to study the processes of the great painters ; but 
one must not think of processes while at work, nor adopt 
any that are too long. Fatigue is a bad counsellor, and 
many a work is spoiled by over-elaboration. An inex- 
perienced painter will use up all his inspiration in his 
sketch ; he should sketch in his subject with expression, 
but correct its lines and lay in the tones calmly and with 
deliberation, reserving all his fire and strength for the 
finishing. The first painting should not be in the tone 
determined on for the picture ; for nothing has sucha 
heavy effect as one tone laid over another of the same 
sort. The first painting should have, too, more vigorous 
accents and stronger contrasts than will be needed at 
the end. 

A study is only a fragment. A picture, on the con- 
trary, should be composed of elements all concurring to 
anend. The painter must put himself into his work. 
The peasant who asked Rousseau why he should make 
a tree over again, seeing that it was made already, would 
have been right if Rousseau had been inerely copying 
his tree. A slight fault is better than a fragment so 
well done as to be out of harmony with the rest. 
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STILL-LIFE PAINTING iN OILS. 


VII.—GAME, 

DEAD GAME may be kept a long time in cold weather, 
and it possesses an interest different from anything else 
It is well to begin with 
birds and with those whose feathers lie closely and com- 
pactly, whatever the position may be. 
easily obtained, and make fine studies. 
and female, be suspended by one leg of each against a 
rough oak board or an old mortared brick wall. If 
neither of these are attainable, the side of an old barrel 
that has shrunken staves and sprung hoops will serve 
well. Arrange them that the neck and breast of the 
male bird shall be strongly lighted, and that both birds 
hang well out from the background, in order that the 


in the department of still-life. 


Wild pigeons are 
Let a pair, male 


shadows shall be extended and transparent. The head 
of the male will be inclined to reach below the other; it 
is best to let it do so, that both may not come on one 
line. Let the unbound feet come cut naturally, and one 
or two wings should be well spread. A canvas about 
16x 20 will be required. The drawing must be very ac- 
curate ; the charcoal sketch may be corrected and repro- 
duced with 

pencil or with 
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owing to the imperfect distribution of gray tones; so 
much bluish slate color, like that prevailing on the fe- 
male pigeon particularly, rather interferes with the perfect 
perception of the grays. When this is recognized, we 
may look for satisfactory results. 

Grouse, partridges, prairie chickens and quail may be 
treated in a similar way ; but the fluffy, flecked character 
The colors 

A_ simple 


of their feathers renders them more difficult. 
are more sober, but warmer throughout. 
palette of burnt umber, burnt and raw Sienna, Vandyck 
brown, yellow ochre, Naples yellow, black and white 
will soon, if well handled, produce the desired coloring. 
As with the pigeons, lay in the shadows and the darker 
colors first, keeping all very warm, and the dainty fleck- 
W ood- 


cock, plovers and several of the snipe and rail family are 


ing must follow before any drying takes place. 


also desirable, when one has had adequate practice. 
Among our most beautiful wild ducks are the Amer- 
ican pochard or red-headed broad bill, the hooded shel- 
drake, the wood duck or widgeon, the mallard and the 
canvas back. The drakes of all these species are very 
showy; but their gay plumage will not give much trou- 
ble after one has had some experience with prismatic 





calls for the painting of fur or hair, he will be thankful 
for all the skill that he has acquired with the brush ; for 
it is skill with the brush, more than anything else, that 
enables one to produce the peculiar textures required. 
Studying the best paintings of live animals helps but lit- 
tle, unless it be some of the smaller animals represented 
full size and very near by. It is not merely the genera! 
effect of the coats that we want, but the actual appear- 
ance— something so real that one is tempted to see how 
it would ripple over from a blow of the breath. 

It is worse than useless to start out at first with a fine 
specimen of game—a squirrel, rabbit or deer, for in- 
stance; rather practise upon something that will wait as 
long as itis wanted. A fur robe of some kind, an old- 
Siberian 
Many of 
the skins used for linings are similar to those one might 


fashioned muff, or a mink cape, we will say. 


squirrel is good, but not often seen nowadays. 


wish to paint, but the fur usually lies down too flat and 
smooth. <A few square inches of something that stands 


good 


up in a natural way may be placed where it gets g 


light and shadow, and experimented upon. First paint 
in a suitable undertint representing all local color and 
shadow, and be sure that it is warm enough and dark 

enough. Now, 


notice the way 








a fine tracing 
of thin color. 
Some of the 
background 
tints may now 
be thrown 
around to re- 
ceive the soft 
outlines. Now 
lay the shad- 
ows and the 
darkest local 
colors on the 
birds, and so 
on with the 
next and the 
next darker, 
leaving the 
white of the 
canvas to give 
the effect of the 
white portions 
until some- 
thing like the 
general effect 
of the whole is 
produced. The 
work may be 
left at this 
point, and if 
kept 
from wind and 
heat, it will not 
be at all dry by 
the next day. 
Upon resum- 
ing, white may 
be used, but 
not too freely ; 
a great deal of 
it will be pearl- 
like, and must be modified accordingly. The background 
will want to be carried out and finished before any delicate 
work is brought out on it. The quills, particularly those of 
the spread wings, must be laid in with the most unerring 
strokes ; there are few things that require nicer observa- 
tion and nicer handling. The legs and the slender feet, 
with toes now curling in, will want Indian red, with 
Naples yellow and some bluish gray. Upon working 
the third time, the surface should have poppy oil passed 
over it, and then further variation of color may be looked 
after. The satin-like black on the neck of the male may 
be retouched with Vandyck brown and French ultra- 
marine blue. Where rich, warm brown feathers appear, 
let burnt Sienna take the place of the blue. Where there 
is a thin transparent tinting of green use dark zinober ; 
for contrasting, rosy and purplish tinting choose rose 
madder and French ultramarine blue. There will be 
some bright concentrated iridescence that must wait 
until the last, and then have a few deft touches of the 
strongest colors suggested. The high lights have also 
been reserved for the last painting. If, when everything 
seems to have been duly laid in, the work fails to repre- 
Sent the finished beauty of the models, it is probably 





away 
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—, the surface 

d lights up: the 
eye will not fol- 
low the length 
of the hairs un- 
less it looks ob- 
liquely, and 
one must not 
expect to give 
strokes repre- 
senting the 
length of the 


hairs exce pt it 





may be at the 
turn of an out- 
line, where 
they may be 
made very tell- 
ing. There 
are Landseet 
brushes that 
yg | suppose d 
to do wonder- 
ful things, but 
it is not so 
much the 
brush as it is 
the hand that 
wields it. One 
soon learns to 
choose, as if by 
instinct, the 
brush that will 





serve his pur- 
Pp ose. F or 
most of the 








effects. The brilliant colors are not so troublesome as 
some of the subdued but delicately marked parts: the 
back, shoulder feathers and sides of the convas back, for 
instance, “ all wrapped in pencilled snow.” When the 
dark colors are laid on, and the canvas spared for these 
parts, we do not get an idea of the general effect as we. 
do in sparing the canvas for the comparatively flat plu 

mage of pigeons. Before the fine wavy markings are 
laid in at all, light and shade must be made to co- 
operate in giving roundness or gentle swell to the surface. 
The greens, reds and purples used for pigeons may all 
be increased in quantity and richness when prepared for 
French ultramarine blue, Vandyck and bone 
brown, burnt Sienna, rose madder, crimson lake and the 


drakes. 
strongest zinober green will all be wanted. These will 
seem the more intense by being brought against the quiet 
gray, buff and tan-color of the female. If any of these 
feathered beauties are laid down instead of being sus- 
pended, it is well to have some accessory that will con- 
trast in texture as well asin color. Try metal or pot- 
tery, for instance, for this purpose, but be sure that it is 
kept subordinate to the interest of the group. 

If the student takes up that kind of dead game which 


work, broad, 
yielding brush- 


FACSIMILE OF A LEAD PENCIL SKETCH BY THE LATE M, EICHELBERGER, es are the best 


never little 

ones for indi- 

vidual strokes. Sometimes, in representing a part that 
is in direct light, stippling with a large stiff brush will 
In any case the brushes must be but 
When the right 


touch is found, it will produce what is wanted without 


give the effect. 
lightly charged with rather thick color. 


much repetition, being careful always to work upon the 
fresh color, not into it. Fur of a warm color, like mink, 
wants to be lighted up with yellow ochre, a little burnt 
Sienna and white in the light parts, and burnt umber 
and black may follow in the shadows, Gray furs will 
require Naples yellow, black, burnt umber and white, 
the proportions being varied to suit the light and shade, 
A little permanent blue may be used in the halftints. A 
production of this kind was shown in a studio of a 
fashionable boarding-school. It represented an unfor- 
tunate pair of rabbits, that I should have said were 
drowned but for the gore that was upon them ; for there 
was no dry, brisk, furry appearance to their coats. They 
had been very carefully drawn, but beyond this no one 
could give the poor slaughtered creatures an honest 
word of commendation. Things that are not pleasing 
in themselves must be very artistically treated if they are 
to stand even the kindest criticism, H.C. GASKIN, 
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GITANA, BY MADRAZO. 
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MOOR’S HEAD AND STUDY OF HANDS 


HEADS BY GALLAUD. 


.D BY DE NITTIS. 


BY CLAIRIN. 
BOY AT PRAYER, BY GLAIZE. 


WATTEAU. 


TWO FEMALE STUDIES BY BECKWITH. 


CHILD, BY MORLAND. 


MADRAZO. 
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fina Painting, 


LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 





X.— BLUES. 






= LUES of deep hues, 
found on the finest 
decorated wares 
both and 
modern, are known 
by a variety of 
names, but 
really useful to the 
amateuraretheones 
described herein. 
To begin : Ultramarine isa rich color, but 
not very dark; the mazarine blues are 
practically the same color as the “ Bleu 
de roi” used by the Sévres, Chelsea, 
Crown Derby and Worcester factories. 
These paints come in tubes and powders; 
the mazarine blue is, on the whole, pref- 
erable in powder ground very finely and 
mixed with plenty of fat oil and turpen- 
tine. There is no danger of its blistering 
like the enamel colors; a little lavender 
oil will help to make it work smoothly, 
and if for a large surface a tinting brush 
should be used, to lay it on quickly and 
evenly, but not too thickly. All china before it is glazed 
is called biscuit, in which state it has a dry, smooth sur- 
face, and will absorb the paint almost the instant it is 
applied. The same heat that develops the carmines will 
answer for the first firing of this blue. It then comes 
from the kiln dull in color—almost black, and requires 
a coat of glaze to impart richness and depth. The glaze 
can be purchased with the paints; two pounds will an- 
swer for all ordinary purposes. 

To apply it, take a vessel that will hold water enough 
to allow the article to be immersed in it. Fill it nearly 
full of water. Stir enough of the glaze into it until it 
becomes the consistency of cream, then plunge the arti- 
cle to be glazed into the liquid, taking care to hold it so 
that the glaze is not prevented from covering all the 
parts requiring it ; but it must be wiped off those por- 
tions that are to be gilded, with a dry cloth. 

If this be found too difficult a process, mix the glaze on 
a plate with water or half skim milk and water, and ap- 
ply it with a brush. Do not make it too thick, or it will 
run in the firing. To lay on glazing properly requires 
some little practice; but it can be wiped off and put 
on a second and even third time if necessary. The heat 
needed to bring the glaze to a state of perfection is call- 
ed “ glaze-kiln” heat, and is much greater than the heat 
required for enamel colors. This process is rarely at- 
tempted except in large factories and is rather beyond the 
reach of amateurs. Nevertheless, it is possible to fire it 
in an ordinary charcoal kiln; but the temperature must 
be maintained for fully ten minutes after it has reached 
a white heat. Of course a kiln receiving a number of 
such extreme firings will very soon give out. 

If the article is to be gilded it must have still another 
firing. Bright liquid gold can be clouded on the blue, 
and burnished gold on the parts cleaned off, while un- 
fluxed gold can be worked in a design upon it, or raised 
paste can be used with this beautiful color. After dec- 
orating a few articles one can see very easily why speci- 
mens always command a high price. 

Sometimes a coat of glaze is applied to an article in 
the biscuit, and after it has dried, which it does in a very 
few moments, the glaze is wiped or rather rubbed off to a 
great extent with a clean cloth, as of course it is impos- 
sible to remove it entirely, nor is it necessary. The re- 
sult in this process is known asa “slip glaze.” The de- 
sign can then be painted in with the Lacroix colors, and 
the background bossed. This must not be done on the 
design unless it is to be of a darker tone of the same 
color, for it will sink into the glaze and cannot be removed. 
When fired the painting has a very high glaze and at 
the same time almost the softness of underglaze. If two 


ancient 


coats of bright liquid gold be put upon this semi-glaze 
ware, it will have the appearance of a rich matt gold. 
A plaque or vase painted in this way, with pink roses on 
a dull gold ground, is very beautiful, and it has the ad- 
vantage of coming finished from the kiln, for it does not 
require burnishing like the ordinary matt gold. 


more - 


Very satisfactory results can be obtained from un- 
glazed plates bought from the factories. First coat them 
with slip glaze, then give a coat of fat oil, and tint with 
either Delft or Sévres blue, finishing them by a design 
worked all over in the full strength of the color. Such 
decoration should be outlined with gold or black, and is 
as applicable to cups and saucers as to plates. This 
style of painting demands a good strong heat a little 
above that used for ordinary cclors. 

If dark blue Lacroix enamel color has the slightest 
touch of mazarine blue mixed with it and one-eighth of 
glaze added, it will make, when outlined with gold, a very 
effective color for a border. I would advise making a 
test of this before using the mazarine, for it is so strong 
a color that one is apt to use too much. No one has 
ever been able to make a blue for enamel colors that 
would correspond with these underglaze ones; such a 
discovery would bring with it a fortune. Dark blue 
mixed with one-eighth of crimson purple is something 
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near in tone ; but it is difficult always to get the exact 
proportions, so that the artist is often disappointed. 

Dark blue, or Sévres blue, is used a great deal for 
backgrounds for small flowers done in the Dresden style. 
Directions to use these dry colors for grounds were given 
in the last number of this magazine. 

Old blue, although it has not the transparent effect or 
richness of color of the underglaze, is a very good sub- 
stitute for enamel painting and very extensively used for 
a solid body. It is sold in tubes, like all the Lacroix 
colors. When placed upon the palette it must be mixed 
with lavender oil instead of turpentine, and made the 
same consistency as for ordinary flower painting. 
article is to be covered all over, use a large flat brush to 
lay the color on, making it as even and smooth as pos- 
sible. It should then be dried thoroughly in an oven 
when it is possible, and then another coat should be ap- 
plied with a light quick touch or the first will be washed 
up. If it is thus damaged, it will be almost impossible 
to restore the places so that they do not show after firing. 
It should not be laid on thickly, or it will either run or 
else dry in ridges. Lavender oil must always be used, 
for if omitted the paint will be apt to flake off in firing. 

Each time that fresh color is taken from the tube use 
the lavender oil; but turpentine can be employed to 
keep the paint open and pliable, as in ordinary painting. 
After the article is fired, a design in gold can be work- 
ed upon it. The gold must have two coats, or the flux 
in the paint will be absorbed and made to look very 
weak, so that it will be almost impossible to burnish it. 

A cream pitcher and sugar-bowl decorated in this 
fashion make a charming effect, almost equal to such as 
is got by underglaze painting. They should have solid 
gold handles, and be gold-clouded quite deep on the in- 
sides, with the edge cleaned off and a narrow band of 
gold put on. 

A pleasing effect can be produced by choosing a de- 
sign in which the same decorative motives are repeated. 
Paint the principal ones in blue outlined with gold or 
black, and the rest in solid gold. If it is all done in one 
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firing bring the gold close up to the blue, but not over 
it. Two border decorations were given in the October 
number of The Art Amateur that would be very suit- 
able for this kind of ornamentation. 

Bread and butter or dessert plates, painted with a 
small conventional design in their centres made from 
combinations of the details of the borders, would entire- 
ly repay one for the labor. 

Sometimes a little capucine red can be introduced 
into the details of borders in combination with the blue 
and gold, giving the effect of Crown Derby decoration. 

There are a large number of blues in the catalogues 
of most manufacturers, but only a few of them are nec- 
essary for ordinary painting. Dark blue is rich in color 
and is used for almost all blue flowers done in the 
Dresden style. It mixes with all the carmines and pur- 
ples and violet of gold. 
one-third, or even a little less, will make a color equal to 
the violet of golds, although much less expensive. Just 
in proportion to the colors used, so the blue or violet 
will predominate. 
color. That it may not become paler very little flux is 
used. To make it take any glaze at all, it must receive 
a very hard firing, much more than for those colors that 
are ordinarily used with one-third flux. 

Victoria blue is the cheapest of all the blues, and can 
be made to take the place of dark blue, although it is 
not so bright or so rich acolor. If mixed with chrome 
green No. 3 and black, a brilliant peacock green can be 
obtained, which is valuable for painting feathers and 
breasts of birds. It can be made with green or blue 
predominating as required, but, for fear of making the 
color dull, use very little black. 

Turquoise blue is a rather delicate bright blue, very 
good for blue flowers and for tinting. It mixes with all 
the carmines. When shaded with gray No. 1, it makes a 
lilac that can be used in painting drapery. 

Turquoise green is really a blue green very much the 
color of a robin’s egg. It is pretty in combination with 
gold for small figures or tinting. 

Of all the blues for flower painting and tinting, deep 
blue green is the most trustworthy to employ, as it al- 
ways fires well, so that out of hundreds of pieces there 
will never be one failure. It is not a green, as the name 
would indicate, but a soft exquisite blue with just enough 
of a green tinge to take away the harsh cold look of the 
turquoise biues. When mixed with violet of iron it gives 
the purplish tone often seen on the backs of rose leaves. 

A bright artistic border can be made by using this 
blue for the figures, with rather a light tone of carnation 
No. 1 and gold. It is the color of the azure that is gen- 
erally used in emblazoning in coats-of-arms, in combi- 
nation with capucine red. 

If I could only have two blues, my choice would be 
dark blue and deep blue green, for they will answer for 
almost everything. Celestial blue is a pretty color and 
often employed for grounding with oil in the dry pow- 
der, as well as for tinting, but unfortunately when used 
with acids the color changes; for that reason it is un- 
trustworthy for table use. Sky blue is a very light shade, 
and not, strictly speaking, a pure blue, for it has a lav- 
ender tone, It must be painted in with a strong coat, 
for it has a great deal of flux, which causes the color to 
disappear in the firing. A good substitute for this color 
in painting skies can be made with a very little gray 
No. 1 mixed with deep blue green, or for a darker tone 
a mixture of dark blue and gray. 

Blues and yellows are seldom used to make greens, as 
they yield neutral tones instead of warm bright ones. 

For the deep blue greens required in marine painting, 
take dark blue mixed with deep blue Lacroix color and 
a touch of green No. 7, or better still, use dark blue and 
Hancock’s shade green which comes in the dry powder, 
and is mixed with fat oil and turpentine. If then a yel- 
low tone is needed, add a little silver yellow. 

Almost any of the blues, excepting old blue, will mix 
with the browns or the grays for drapery. 

Dark blue should always be mixed with one-third of 
black, when it is laid in with the brush, to give it 
depth of color. A very pretty decoration for a set of 
cups can be obtained by tinting them with deep blue 
green, leaving a border of half an inch or more of the 
plain white china at the top. Paint a plain band of gold 
or a row of dots at the top of the blue, and then on the 
white work a delicate design in red gold. Cover the 
handles with solid green gold. The tinting can be dried 
so that it will not spoil the gold in working and allow 
the piece to be completed in one firing. 

M. B. ALLING. 


In fact, crimson purple and 


Deep ultramarine is a very beautiful 
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NASTURTIUM DECORATION FOR A LAMP JAR OR VASE, BY M. L. MACOMBER. 


(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 51.) 
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VIII.—PRINTS. 


ROBABLY more people col- 
lect prints than anything 
else. Their number and 
variety is so great, their 
prices are often so low, there 
is so much entertainment to 
be found in even the small- 
est portfolio, that we need 
not wonder at it. But of 
late years prints have been 
multiplied at such a rate, 

. while their merit has kept 

pace so badly with their increase, that the general 

public is fairly puzzled to know what to buy. If you 
have recourse to the ordinary print-seller he will counsel 
you to invest in proofs, and will show you something he 
is about to publish, There will be a few artists’ proofs, 
he tells you, signed by the artist, at so many guineas 

each, and he will be happy to put your name down as a 

subscriber. If you fancy the print and wish to have a 

proof, I should recommend you to ask the publisher in 

return how many of these “ artists’ proofs ” he proposes 
toissue. If he replies that the number will depend on 
circumstances—on the length of the subscription list, 
for example—then I advise you to have nothing to do 
with it. You are about to be made the victim of a fraud 
which is so common that people have almost become 
accustomed to it. You may be certain that at the most 
only about a hundred real proofs can be taken from a 
plate. I heard lately of four thousand proofs of one 
engraving. ‘Four thousand proofs” is a contradiction 
in terms. Four would be nearer the mark. In that 
case the plate has to be touched up, and then the print- 
ing of “ proofs” went on as merrily as ever; but though 





papers at the time, no proceedings were taken 
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dark corner, I doubt if prints should ever be framed and 
glazed and hung up. On the other hand, it seems a pity 
to put them away in portfolios, where they may be in- 





















































A SCREEN BUREAU FROM THE RECENT LONDON 
ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


jured by rubbing and other accidents. Small prints 
can easily be mounted and taken care of, but the enor- 
mous tracts of paper on which the modern engraving is 
printed makes it a difficult thing to deal with. Etchings 
have the special merit, in many cases, of showing us the 





gives them a great advantage over engravings as a wall 
decoration. For this reason, too, photographs are be- 
coming tolerable. There was a time, not many years 
ago, when they were highly objectionable, and some, 
indeed the majority, are so still; but the hardness and 
coldness have been overcome by a few skilful photog- 
raphers, as well as the tendency to fade. They some- 
times represent a picture, a statue, or a building in a 
very. accurate manner. For landscapes they are at least 
as good as nine-tenths of the paintings we see. Photog- 
raphy used to be particularly condemned for portraiture, 
but the example set by the late Mrs. Cameron has been 
followed by other artists, and it is possible now to obtain 
beautiful, delicate and lasting likenesses. 

It may be useful to inquire after a few general rules 
for the guidance of print collectors. A buyer who can 
trust his eye, and who knows when he sees good work, 
should never make mistakes. He cannot be taken 
in by photographic fac-similes, and he should not 
be taken in by copies. It is not always so easy to 
recognize good impressions, but even this test of skill 
may be acquired by practice. A good impression of a 
good plate is a safe investment. A few years ago a 
French art magazine contained a portrait etched ina 
very peculiar but beautiful manner, after. Van Eyck, by 
an utterly unknown artist named Gaucherd. An Eng- 
lish print collector bought a copy of the magazine for 
the sake of the print, which he took out and hung on 
his wall. After some time he gave it to a friend; but, 
finding that he missed its presence, he went to the book- 
sellers for another copy. But the French war with Ger- 
many had meanwhile broken out, and copies were no 
longer to be had. He was, however, offered a proof 
impression of Gaucherd’s engraving, and gladly bought 
it for the enormous price of 9s., especially when he 
heard that only a hundred of these proofs “ before 
letters” had been printed. He kept it for ten years, and 
it was somewhat injured by dust and smoke. Mean- 
while Gaucherd had become famous and had 
died. The collector, who had turned to some 
other pursuit, was offered and gladiy ac- 





against the print-seller. A different case oc- 
curred in London in 1890. A publisher 
offered the proofs of an engraving after a 
picture by an eminent artist, at eight guineas 
each. A gentleman who had subscribed 
refused to pay when he heard that there were 
a thousand proofs, of which five hundred 
bore the artist’s signature. The publisher 
went to law, but the judge decided, after 
having heard the evidence of experts, that a 
print could not be called a proof if there 
were a thousand impressions, and nonsuited 
the plaintiff. In this case, two well-known 
critics testified, one that nine or ten of the 
first impressions only could be called proofs, 
and the other that two hundred and fifty at 
most might be entitled to the name. 

The lesson inculcated by this decision is 
obvious, and any one who is taken in after 
this has had fair warning of what was called 
by the print-seller “‘ the custom of the trade.” 
The most surprising thing to my mind is 
that artists should be willing to lend a hand 
and to sign so large a number. They must 
know, if the buyer does not, how many im- 
pressions really deserve the name of proofs, 


this gross imposture was exposed in the news- 
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and should put their signatures on so many 
and nomore. The print-seller need not lose 














a farthing. The few prints selected as the 

best impressions by the artist himself would 
be sold at a greatly enhanced price, a price 
proportioned to the number. That number, 

in my opinion, should never exceed one hun- 

dred; still, Mr. Fagan, of the British Muse- 

um, was possibly right when he mentioned ten as the 
most. 

These great modern prints must be intended for some 
good purpose, but what that purpose is I cannot tell, 
They do not look nice on a wall, and are far from being 
decorative. Indeed, except perhaps to lighten some 





PICTURESQUE CABINET FOR PARLOR. 


artist’s own handiwork. Of genuine etchings, the num- 
ber that can be produced in good condition is sometimes 
very small. The word “proof” with regard to them 
retains its significance, and any “ painter-etcher” will 
tell you that sometimes he can only get a single perfectly 
satisfactory impression. The warmer tone of etchings 


BY THOMAS TRYON. 


cepted £12 for his print. This is by no 
means an uncommon example. People who 
subscribed their £5, or whatever it was, for 
the shabby oblong volume in which Turner 
issued his “ Liber Studiorum,” reap a golden 
harvest now when a single print in a first 
state will fetch twenty times the original price 
of the whole set. That was a terrible temp- 
tation which beset a country clergyman who 
was an enthusiastic collector. A parishioner 
wanted to make him a present of a book of 
prints, for which her father, she said, had 
given two or three pounds many years be- 
fore. It turned out to be the “ Liber,” and 
an unusually fine set. He resisted the temp- 
tation, and, instead, he took the book to 
London for her, and obtained I forget how 
much for it, to the great joy and surprise of 
the lady. From such temptations I pray to 
be delivered. It is wholly different when a 
man’s eye and judgment enable him to make 
a lucky bargain. A collector of the works 
of one of the Little Masters—the School of 
Durer—saw in a shop window a set of four 
prints. A moment’s glance showed him that 
Q three of the four were copies, and poor ones, 
but the fourth puzzled him. He thought it 
too good for a copy, but it differed, he felt 
certain, from an impression he had at home. 
The print-seller refused to sell it to him sep- 
arately, and he had to buy the four at §s. 
each. The one print turned out to be an 
unsigned proof, a real proof, that is, before 
the artist had engraved his monogram in the corner. A 
good ordinary impression is worth, say, a sovereign ; but 
a public museum was glad to acquire this one for £30. 
The collector's eye had not deceived him. 
Some people like to make, or try to make, complete 
collections of the works of one engraver. Rembrandt’s 
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etchings, as they occur in states; that is, some examples 
having more work on them than others, are a favorite 
object of pursuit ; but it may safely be said that no col- 
lection, however extensive, is complete. In this fact, 
indeed, lies the collector’s greatest difficulty. It is not 
the most highly finished engraving which is most sought 
after, but the most unfinished. In some impressions of 
one of these Rembrandts a man is represented with four 
arms, like a Hindoo idol. This is more to be desired 
than one in which the figure has the normal number. 
These are the by-ways of print-collecting, but you will 
always find that when you have made up your set, all 
but a few, these few will cost you more than all the others 
put together. 

Mezzotints look better on the wall than any other en- 
gravings, and are sometimes very pretty. The “Liber 
Studiorum” above mentioned, the mezzotints aftes Rey- 
nolds, and the modern prints by Campbell after Burne- 


of Durer hung as transparencies in his windows, and 
has costly buhl writing-tables, and so on. His Durers, 
it need hardly be said, are of the highest beauty, as far 
as regards brilliancy of impression and condition ; but, 
on the whole, the effect is hardly satisfactory. 
to this conclusion, reluctantly, by asking myself how any 
one acquainted indeed with art, and possessing a natural 
eye for beauty and harmony, would like to see these 
quaint, old world, rather grotesque prints among their 
He cannot tell, even though he has 


I come 


fine surroundings. 
natural taste, that each of the engravings before him 
cost a large sum--Durer’s “ Melencholia,” for instance, 
often runs into three figures (in pounds sterling) if the 
impression is a good one—and that the owner probably 
paid more for them than he would have done for good 
pictures by modern artists. Of course in buying Durers 
the collector will remember that except in a single case— 
which goes to prove the rule—Durer printed no trial 
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lector who has a sufficiently good balance at his bankers 
to allow of an occasional extravagance. 

I had occasion above to speak of frames. If you must 
hang prints on your wall the frame question becomes acute. 
Many good prints and pictures are also spoiled by bad 
frames. If we could always procure beautifully carved 
wood frames such as they made in Italy in the seven- 
teenth century and before it, the question would soon be 
at rest. But, instead, we are very much at the mercy of 
the frame-maker of to-day , whose sole idea, if he has an 
idea, is to overload everything with gilt plaster work. 
Some of the frames in our National Gallery are sad ex- 
amples. They come into violent competition with the 
pictures they are supposed to set off. A hundred rules, 
at least, have been made for the right framing of pictures, 
but none of them are of universal application, For 
instance, we have to think (1) where the picture is to 


hang, (2) in what light, (3) on what kind of color, (4) 
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DINING-ROOM IN 


Jones, are among the best of this class. No woodcuts 
look well or decorative, not even Harvey's great “‘ Curius 
Dentatus,” which was expressly intended to produce the 
effect of a line engraving. The Reynolds mezzotints 
have reached a price far above their intrinsic value. I 
expect, if they continue to go up in the market, to see a 
print after Sir Joshua fetch more than the picture it was 
engraved from. This is putting “the cart before the 
horse,” but it must be allowed that one or two of the 
engravers who rendered Reynolds’s work in mezzotint 
were quite worthy of their master. 

Albert Durer’s etchings or engravings do not look 
well on the wall. I have tried them and can speak with 
experience. One collector of such things, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit ot German art of that period, has 
an original drawing or two to hang with his prints, and 
a good store of lovely old tortoiseshell frames. More- 
over, he has stained glass with pictures from the designs 











A NEW YORK HOUSE, DRAWN BY H. C, 


(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


proofs ; his work iscomplete before he offers it to the pub- 
lic, and you must judge for yourself, and at your own risk, 
whether one of his prints is of an early printing. You 
can do this, in part, by your own powers and experience, 
and can also look at the water marks on the paper. 
This is a nearly infallible guide; but we have all seen 
good impressions on paper without any mark, and also 
bad impressions on the best paper. Of a different class 
was a portrait of Erasmus by Durer—the well-known 
portrait, with the Greek line on it, which is so puzzting 
to translators—and below the inscription is neatly written 
by a contemporary visitor to Durer, or to Erasmus, I 
do not know which, saying that he himself had been 
present when the great theologian sat to the great artist. 
The impression was a fair one, and would have fetched 
perhaps thirty or forty pounds, but the written inscrip- 
tion ran it up to somewhere over two hundred, and at 
that high figure it was knocked down to an English col- 
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whether it should be strongly divided from its surround- 
ings, (5) whether it is important enough for a fine frame, 
and so on. Ihave seen an old Venetian carving with 
nymphs and satyrs and cornucopias surrounding a pho- 
tograph ot the Sistine Madonna. The beginner can 
hardly err on the side of simplicity. 
LONDON, Dec., 1890. W. J. Lorrie. 


For those who collect prints it is a good plan to have 
a series of plain wooden frames fitted with movable 
backs, such as are used for a child’s ground-glass draw- 
ing slate. These are arranged with the lower edge 
upon the dado-rail and closely touching each other. 
They should be of uniform size, with plain cardboard 
mounts on which the prints are affixed with shoemaker’s 
paste (which is much better than ordinary mucilage), 
until they are displaced by newer acquisitions, 
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IN our series of designs for dining-rooms, that which 
we give on the preceding page is perhaps the best suited 
to houses of moderate cost and dimensions. In plan it 
is an oblong extension, such as is now common in city 
houses, with a door opening from the hall, and with 
windows on the other three sides. The reader is to 
imagine a window on either side of the fireplace, and 
one or two in the wall which is supposed to be behind 
him. Back of him also is a screen concealing the door 
opening into the pantry, with “dumb-waiter” com- 
municating with the kitchen. With the large bay 
window, shown in the drawing, open, the room would 
be well lighted on the gloomiest winter day, and would 
therefore make a good breakfast room. The ceiling 
should be painted a deep ivory color. The border 
around it should be a flowing arabesque or scroll rather 
than the zigzag line shown by the draughtsman. It 
would be best in gold. A broad band of the same 
color as the walls separates it from the cornice, which 
should be an ivory tint, like the mass of the ceiling. 
The walls may be in maroon, India red or deep terra- 
cotta, and had best be patterned with some flat design 
of a deeper shade. The woodwork may be in stained 
cherry, the furniture in mahogany or rosewood. India 
curtains, boldly embroidered in yellow silk on a dark 
red stuff, would answer admirably for portitres. Indigo 
may predominate in the carpet ; and with so much red and 
yellow on walls and ceiling, a dark green plush upholstery 
for the chairs will give an agreeable variety of color. 
The large vase in the window may be of Spanish green 
glazed ware. The pictures, china and other small ac- 
cessories, with the flowers which should never be 
absent, will supply as many lively “ notes” as needed. 

The leather-covered chairs are of a substantial roomy 
kind, which contributes greatly to the enjoyment of a 
good dinner ; although we could wish that they were all 
arm chairs. Why should the host and hostess be more 
comfortable than their guests? The gas chandelier is 
not of the most beautiful description ; but it is as good 
in design as is generally to be found in the lamp shop 
The drop-light is at best a makeshift, and its convenience, 
we suppose, must atone for its inelegance. 





METHODS OF TRANSFERRING DESIGNS. 


ae HERE are many capable workers who 

lack the artistic skill required to copy a 
published design clearly and faithfully. 
Indeed, the labor such a copy involves is 
thrown away save in a few rare in- 
stances; artists themselves constantly 
trace and transfer their own designs, not 
only to save time, but to keep the spirit of the original 
drawing. For this spirit is often better kept in a careful 
tracing than in an indifferent copy. But there are more 
practical reasons, for whether on ceramics, textiles, or 
metals, it is less easy to alter a line when once placed than 
on paper, and far less easy to judge of its effect. For 
wood-carving, whether the real thing or the half-me- 
chanical fret-sawn work, if a published design be em- 
ployed, it is pasted direct upon the wood. Naturally the 
pattern itself is destroyed by this method, so that asa 
rule, a simple outline done with ink upon tracing, or 
any thin paper, is used instead of the original design 
which is thus preserved intact. Upon many fabrics the 
design is transferred with carbon paper. This paper, 
used for all sorts of materials, is sold at most embroidery 
stores, in black, white, yellow, red, and dark blue, costing 
about Io cents the sheet. It is covered with an oily sur- 
face that comes off with a touch, and needs careful 
handling. It can be procured with one or both sides 
so covered, To transfer designs upon a white, fine 
surface, such as paper or cardboard, silk or unglazed 
china, there is an easy way that is free from the danger 
of leaving superfluous color, Take a piece of fairly 
transparent tracing paper and trace the pattern care- 
fully with a somewhat soft pencil; then (if it is not im- 
portant that the design is reversed) pin it with drawing 
pins upon the material you wish to decorate, and with 
a very hard pencil go over every line with even, firm 
pressure, When the paper is removed a delicate tracing 
in pencil will be left behind. If it is important that the 
design should not be reversed, it needs but a second 
tracing with the soft pencil upon the back of the tracing 
paper before it is laid down upon the stuff and impressed 
with the hard pencil or with a bone or agate stylus. 
Supposing that the work is less delicate—washing mate- 
rial or a mere working pattern, for instance—the same 
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end may be attained by shading the back of the paper 
roughly with the soft pencil until it is a solid mass of 
carbon, and then tracing it as before; this avoids the 
labor of retracing when reversion, as in lettering, is not 
possible. In all these processes, whether using carbon 
paper or pencil, it is advisable to place a piece of thick 
cardboard or glass under the right hand while tracing, 
and be very careful not to let a finger-tip, the edge of a 
ruler, or the rim of a drawing pin leave a mark not in 
the design. 

To transfer any selected design to metal, place a piece 
of carbon paper upon the metal, and lay over it the de- 
sign. Then, taking care that neither of the papers 
shift—this is of paramount importance—with a bone 
point or knitting-needle trace firmly over the lines of 
the original. If the original is not valuable it is well to 
use a hard lead-pencil in place of the stylus, so that 
record may be left of the lines actually traversed, and 
none omitted or gone over twice. 

For needlework, although many substitutes are rec- 
ommended the only really satisfactory one is painting the 
outline by hand. But even then the main features of the 
design may be transferred by some mechanical process. 
In one such method the design is first drawn upon trac- 
ing paper or tracing cloth, and its line carefully punc- 
tured with a needle; this may be an ordinary darning- 
needle fixed in a piece of sealing-wax or cork. Having 
translated the lines into a series of tiny pin-holes, lay it 
on the material, fixed with blocks of lead, and with a 
pad or stump of tightly rolled flannel, rub a mixture of 
powdered chalk and charcoal called pounce through the 
perforations. When the design is lifted off the pattern 
will be indicated in dotted lines. This should be blown 
off if it lies too heavily and is likely to clog the brush ; 
then, with a fine camel’s-hair pencil and paint, follow 
the outline most carefully, holding the brush very up- 
right. Considerable practice is required to trace well, 
and the outlines will not be good until the brush is 
quickly and dexterously wielded. But the labor is said 
to be admirable practice for rapid brush work, and to 
help to give the work a firmer and free touch valuable 
in other painting. Oil paint should be used, thinned with 
turpentine to allow it to run easily ; much depends upon 
having the paint of the right consistency. It is best to 
ise tube colors and put out a little at a time into a very 
shallow saucer, which gives room at its edge for the 
brush to be pointed each time it is dipped in the paint 
before touching the fabric. Rough materials, and those 
with a pile surface, like plush, are the most difficult to 
paint. Indian ink and Chinese white in water-colors 
have been tried, but the result is not so satisfactory ; in- 
deed, on many materials it is impossible to succeed ex- 
cept with oil color. 

There is a ready-made class of transferable designs 
that have the lines pounced with a powder mixed with 
resin, prepared especially for the purpose. A hot iron 
is passed over their back as they are laid face down- 
ward on the material, but the result is often in thick and 
blurred lines not satisfactory, nor is this class of design 
likely to please those accustomed to a higher class of 
decoration. Another class of pattern sold ready for 
transferring are those having the lines of the design 
punctured with small round holes. These are admira- 
ble, and as the ingenious machine by which the perfora- 
tions are made can follow any pattern, there is no rea- 
son why the designs should not be excellent. The 
machine itself is too costly for amateurs, and even the 
less expensive ones are not likely to be required for the 
comparatively small use one embroiderer could make 
of them. 

For some materials it is recommended to trace the de- 
sign on tarlatan or thin muslin with a soft pencil, and 
reversing it proceed exactly as in the process described 
earlier in this article. One very important point should 
be observed. Spare no pains to get your design in its 
proper place, with its lines parallel and its centre true, 
before beginning to transfer it. Guard also against any 
shifting of the material by fixing with thumb-pins the 
fabric, whatever it be, strained tightly upon a board. 

To enlarge or reduce designs, tracing paper, specially 
ruled to scale in squares can be obtained. The method 
of using this is clearly shown in Plate 875 of the Novem- 
ber Supplement. To enlarge a design is not easy even 
toa practised hand, without some definite system to work 
by. This paper saves the trouble of much calculation 
and intricate measurement, and keeps a record of both 
scales for future use. First, for the enlargement lay a 
paper with squares of an eighth of an inch over the 
original and trace it accurately. Then, if to be double 


in size, take a piece of the paper with quarter inch 
squares. If it is required eight times the original size, 
choose a sheet with inch squares and so on. Mechani- 
cally imitate every square, seeing that the line it bears 
crosses the larger square in the same direction as in the 
tracing on thesmallerone. This copying, which is only 
one degree less mechanical than actual tracing, may be 
trusted to secure good results. The process needs but 
to be inverted to be as useful for reduction. 
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THE BENEDICTION VEIL. 





geaspesy HE Supplement includes the full-size drawings 
for this design in ecclesiastical embroidery. The 
motives chosen are appropriate and allow full 
scope for the skill of the embroiderer. To repre- 
sent the bloom of the vine, its delicate tendrils 
mingling with the wheat and blade, and the leaf in its young 
growth, to the sheltering of the fruit in its fulness, each requires 
a special treatment. 

The best material for a veil after this design, is white silk 
moiré, although silk and satin both in white or colors may be em- 
ployed also. The usual length for such a veil is three yards, with 
a width of twenty-two inches. Variation in these dimensions, 
however, is admissible. Place the largest design midway in the 
length of the material, and the smaller at each end of the veil. 
The border should extend entirely around on the edge. 

The usual embroidery on a veil of this class is worked with 
gold thread, bullion and spangles. This, while in harmony with 
the profuse ornamentation of the sanctuary, fails to reach the eye 
satisfactorily beyond certain distances. If colored threads are 
used in combination with gold every detail is made clear. Work 
done in colored silks, properly shaded and enhanced by Japanese 
gold thread, has, aside from the artistic result, the advantage of 
durability. The most gorgeous and expensive vestments im- 
ported, wrought in bullion, are apt to tarnish rapidly. The gold, 
indeed, will change in appearance even while in the hands of the 
worker. 

As the embroidery would scarcely be attempted by a novice in 
Church work, general directions will be given only for the uses 
of the different threads in both methods, for the benefit of such 
readers as are skilled in bullion work and silk embroidery. 

For purely gold work use bullion of three sizes, choosing the 
heavier and medium for leaves and the finest for small leaves. 
For the wheat, shaped spangles may be sewed on, unless working 
the grains in fine bullion be preferred. The grapes may be done 
in bullion, or by sewing on the metal convex forms which can be 
procured in different sizes. 

For the beard of wheat use the finest gold thread ; gilt beads 
will serve for the grape bloom. The rays may be wrought by the 
over-lapping of small spangles fastened down by a fine gold 
thread. This method may alternate with a ray couched with a 
heavy gold thread. If metal grapes and wheat spangles are em- 
ployed, outline the design in red before tacking them in place 
Should the design be worked in bullion, care must be taken to 
fill, or build up the fruit and grain forms before the bullion work 
is commenced. Much depends upon the perfection of this pre- 
paratory modelling. The leaves arecommenced in a similar man- 
ner, but are less raised. Use the same sizes of bullion and threads 
throughout the corresponding parts in each drawing. The cross 
in the design for the ends should be prominently modelled even 
at higher relief than the grapes. The small circle at the base of 
each leaf-form in the border may be covered by a spangle of 
suitable size. Finish the ends of the veil with a bullion fringe 
about four inches deep. 

The second method of embroidery, by colored silk and Japanese 
gold thread, is more interesting in its production and more effec- 
tive as a decoration. Choose for working, unfading filoselle 
threads, the best of Japanese gold thread in several sizes, gold 
spangles, in convex forms, and beads. 

After the design is placed upon the fabric no other preparation 
is necessary. Select dull crimson red and dull gold shades of 
silk for the leaves, This blending of colors with the gold thread 
is very harmonious. Work the outer portion of the leaves in two 
tones of red, the lighter blending with the dull gold tones toward 
the centre and base of the leaf. 

The best stitch is that which is always directed from the out- 
line to the mid-vein and base. When the leaf is filled up solid, 
outline and vein it with the darker shade of red, afterward 
couching a gold thread alongside. 

For the wheat blades, employ the lighter dull gold silk, working 
up and down, parallel with the edges. Where filled, outline with 
the darker shade of dull gold and couch with a fine gold thread. 
Sew on clusters of gold beads for the blooms, Outline the stems 
with red ; couch fine gold thread alongside. The grain of the 
ear may be done in two shades of dull gold, using the lighter for 
the middle row, the darker outside. Sewin the beard witha 
very fine gold thread. The tendrils should be outlined with a 
single fine thread of red silk and finished by couching of fine gold 
thread. Convex forms may be used for grapes and spangles for 
rays, as by the first method. The cross in the end design and 
the letters should be first modelled as in the first method, and then 
covered by couching with a gold cord or Japanese gold thread. 

This design has been successfully embroidered by both methods. 

The production of Church work by American needleworkers 
heralds a distinctive characteristic change without necessarily 
violating the established limitations, by authority, in the selection 
of symbols, forms and colors. M. BARNES-BRUCE. 
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SOME NOTABLE MODELS FOR LOUIS QUINZE AND LOUIS SEIZE DECORATION, 
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MOTTOES FOR MENU CARDS. 
4. 
FOR A ‘* VIOLET” DINNER, 





** Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 
‘* A bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odor.”—SHAKESPEARE, 
** Welcome, maids of honor, 
You doe bring 
In the spring.” —HERRICK. 
** Yet you are 
More sweet than any.”—HERRICK. 
** You violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known.”—WoTTON. 
‘* The perfumed violet knows 
No peer where she is seen.” —MOTHERWELL, 
** And thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow.’-—TENNYSON, 
‘* Next place those tender violets, 
The tears are on them yet.”—A. PROCTER. 
“But most procure 
That violets may a longer age endure.”—MARVELL. 
‘* Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 
“ Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken.” —SHELLEY. 
‘* And daintie violets from head to feet.”—SPENSER. 
** With what voice the violet woos 
To his heart the silver dews.”—TENNYSON,. 
** All like violets, sweeter than we know.” 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
‘* Immaculate odors from the violet 
Spring up forever !’"—BARRY CORNWALL. 
** None by the dew of the twilight wet, 
So sweet as the deep blue violet.”—-LANDON, 
‘* My regret 
Becomes an April violet.’’—TENNYSON, 
‘* Here scattered oft 
Are showers of violets found.”—GRAy. 
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“IN THE GLOAMING” (COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 


IN copying this picture it is important that all the 
first painting be broadly done ; but it should be exact, otherwise 
the finishing will seem petty and labored, If the first work is 
direct and frank, with no detail, a very few touches in finishing 
will give strength and the effect of variety. Simplify the draw- 
ing. Search for squares, straight lines and angles bounding 
masses. Every curved line will break up into two or more 
straight ones, which give its character. Find these and express 
the drawing with them, ‘Thus block out the picture, placing all 
the masses carefully, but taking no note of details. 

Begin by drawing the line of the base of the distant trees. 
Next get the height and breadth of mass of foliage of the fore- 
ground tree—not the trunk and branches, those will come later. 
Suggest the forms of the distant trees and the farther and nearer 
banks of the pool. This first sketching in should not aim at 
great accuracy, but to give an idea of the general form and posi- 
tion of masses. Over and into these general lines draw such 
others as will decide with exactness every mass, and correct the 
first sketch. In making these corrections measure carefully all 
proportions, and place the larger accents of form—always with 
straight lines and angles. 

Having carefully drawn the masses of distant trees, the banks of 
the pool and the foreground tree, sketch the path and carefully draw 
the main trunks and branches of the tree, and the figures and the 
boat. Leave the small tree branches to be drawn with the brush. 
Remember that everything must be considered not only in pro- 
portion to itself, but to everything else in the picture. 

The drawing squarely but accurately blocked in, get ready to 
paint. Set your palette with yellow ochre, dark cadmium, light 
cadmium, greenish Naples, yellow white, French vermilion, rose 
madder, burnt Sienna, cobalt and ultramarine blue. Do not be 
niggardly with your paint. Put enough on the palette to work 
freely with. Remember that paint is cheap, and what you would 
waste is of less value to you than time and patience lost. Besides 
if you have little daubs of paint on your palette you will put little 
daubs of paint on your canvas, as bad a habit as you could acquire. 

Be generous with yourself in the matter of brushes also. To 
work with a few small brushes only will have much the same 
effect upon your work that the little daubs of paint will have. 
Get a dozen good bristle brushes from an eighth of an inch to 
three quarters of an inch in width, and one small sable liner a 
half an inch long. This should be used for such purposes as the 
drawing of branches. 

Avoid hot color and pettiness of detail. If you look carefully 
you will find that while the foliage and grass have the appearance 
of being fully made out, in reality they are much less detailed than 
they seem to be. The whole plane of grass is almost unaccented, 
and is painted with broad sweeps of the brush. The distant trees 
show variety at the edges only ; the foreground is equally simple ; 
yet such accents as are there tell strongly because of their simplic- 
ity. You will also notice that while the dark color is warm, it is 
so tempered with cold color, that the effect is comparatively cool. 
In the sky of course much more richness is necessary. But even 
there the luminosity is not the result of rich or positive color, but 
of the vibration of warm against cool colors. There will bea ten- 
dency to use much brown in the shadows and to paint too many 
leaves in the foliage and too many blades inthegrass. You must 
combat this tendency. Hold yourself in check ; keep all the force 
you can on your palette; your picture will be better and probably 
stronger forthe restraint. To get too much warmth of color or too 
much detail into the picture would not only be unpleasing to the 
eye, but make a bad copy and be false to nature. Nature always 
shows less and less of detail and grows more and more cool in 
color as darkness comes on. It is not merely in dark tone, but in 
absence of detail and in slight contrast that the effect of night is felt. 

Your drawing should have given you the exact positions and pro- 
portions of all forms except the clouds ; but none of the details. 
In the first painting, work on the same principle : lay in the gen- 
eral masses so as to get the values, Lay them in broadly, follow- 
ing the original closely as to color and tone, working up frankly 
to the lines of the drawing. Use to thin your color, Siccatif de 
Harlem mixed with an equal quantity of turpentine. Put on the 
color by rubbing it over the space you want to cover so as to 
spread it evenly and thinly but freely on the canvas ; this makes 
what the French call a ‘ frottée.’’ A ‘ frottée” makes a sym- 
pathetic surface on which you can afterward paint as thinly or 
heavily, as broadly or delicately as you like. 

While the ‘ frottée” is drying (the Siccatif makes it ‘ set” 


quickly) rub in the sky and the reflections in the water in the same 





manner. Notice that the color of the reflection is not as strong 
or definite as the sky. 

The canvas should now be wholly covered, and at a distance 
should have the character of the original, but squarer in its forms 
and being without accent more vague in its planes. The next 
painting should aim at refining the color and emphasizing it, cor- 
recting when necessary the form of the masses and putting in the 
greater accents and the smaller masses which break up the larger 
ones. Get the tree trunks painted and give more character to the 
foliage by painting into it with sky color and then into the sky 
again with tree color. Notice that the variety of foliage form is 
better expressed by characteristic outline than by detail within the 
mass. Try to paint in the accents in thesame simple way as in the 
original. Do not overdo it! 

In painting the sky do not use all red—all rose madder. There 
is much blue and yellow ochre and cadmium affecting it. The 
more loosely you paint it, the more it will glow. For the light 
streak near the horizon you will find the greenish Naples yellow 
very useful. Be careful not to get the color too positive or you 
will not be able to get force enough in those places where much 
brilliancy is needed, as in the delicate touches of bright red and 
yellow edging the lower clouds, and the luminousstreak just above 
the trees. 

Finally touch in the few strokes which will express the boat and 
the figures. Do not make the white shirt-sleeves too light ; they 
are really quite dark. Working under the sky isas light as the sky 
itself except in full glow of sunshine. Now, if you will with great 
care, but still with freedom, work in a few small tree branches 
and twigs with dark gray color, and add the grasses at the edge of 
the pool, the picture will be done. D. B. P. 


FIELD DAISIES AND BUTTERFLIES. (COLOR 
PLATE NO, 2.) 


IN reproducing this study in water-colors, the outlines 
should be first sketched as lightly as will answer with an H pen- 
cil; a softer one would leave grains of lead behind it to mar the 
delicate coloring, and a harder one might injure the texture of the 
paper. With a study in this style there would be no objection to 
working ona solid sketch block of good water-color paper, and 
save the trouble of stretching a single piece; for one general 
dampening of the surface will be found sufficient, the colors 
mostly being so delicate that they are not likely to produce hard 
lines, even if they are laid in dry. A thin wash of lampblack may 
be used for a neutral background, but the slight rosy tone of this 
is best given by adding complementary colors, dark zinnober green 
and rose madder, or French blue, gamboge and rose madder. 
It will do no harm to carry the background wash directly over 
those parts where stronger neutral tints, and the greens that are 
somewhat neutral, are tocome. In this way so little of the paper 
will have to be spared that the wash may be put on very freely. 
Upon the fair, white, damp paper, it will appear stronger in tone 
than when dry and when dark colors are introduced in it ; yet it 
must be of a very delicate tint, light enough to relieve the palest 
neutral tints belonging to the design, and dark enough to relieve 
the white rays of the daisies. Many of these rays, it will be 
noticed, are relieved by green leaves; those coming around the 
centre are brought out very decidedly by the mass of green there ; 
and the sharp outlines of the large butterflies’ wings also come 
upon them in strong contrast. This positive, concentrated centre 
gives character to the study and allows everything around it to 
take on neutral effects suggestive of the summer atmosphere in 
which butterflies would sport. 

If itis practicable, then lay in the background carefully while 
the paper is damp, suiting it to the white rays that depend upon it 
for relief, and grading it off properly. It will be well to take the 
complementary colors named, without mixing them evenly or 
thinning them so much as for the background, and touch in the 
heads of grasses and the umbeliferous flowers (Horacleum lana- 
tum) which appear; the one is the highest flower, the other just 
above the centre ; pale and vague as these are, the full convex 
umbellets are so apparent that the flowers are easily recognized. 
The dampness of the paper should be made to serve as long as it 
lasts ; there are daisies, stems, leaves, and grasses that are also 
neutral, though a little more defined, and if these can be worked 
in on the damp paper it is best, although it would not be necessary 
to moisten it again specially for them. In resuming work, it is 
best to secure the strength of the central mass ; perhaps the out- 
lines of the deep colored butterfly will be kept more accurate and 
sharper if that is painted before the greens around it. The dark 
transparent part of the wings will require No. 3 zinnober green 
and lampblack lined in cuttingly, but sparingly ; for the light 
places must be preserved to give transparency; French blue, 
burnt Sienna, and vermilion will do the rest. Now attend care- 
fully to the gradations of color around this butterfly, and fin- 
ish out the stem and leaf effect below with the colors already 
named. The fairest daisies may now be worked up, the cuter 
tips of their rays being secured in advance by the neutral and 
green tints coming around them; their further development de- 
pends upon putting in the slight shadows. For the centres use 
orange and pale cadmium ; the velvety, convex appearance of the 
disks is produced with greenish neutral shading. In some of the 
daisies, the rays show how slender they are where they join the 
disks, and the dark touches coming between are sharp and effec- 
tive. Now there remains only the light colored butterflies; they 
want the daintiest treatment as todrawing and coloring. A little 
sepia may be used for the bodies and antennz, the wings are 
painted with the yellows, blue, and neutral tints already prepar- 
ed. A butterfly in a picture must not present itself quite flat, like 
a lifeless specimen pinned on a board ; there is no fixed appear- 
ance about these, they are full of tremulous motion. 





THE ‘‘ ORCHID” CRACKER JAR. 


PLATE NO. 3.) 


For the flat tint use a very pale shade of deep blue 

een. When this is dry draw in the design, first taking out the 
tint from within the lines of the flowers only, as the foliage can 
be painted over it. For the flowers mix a shadow color with sil- 
ver yellow and black. The lightestshades of color should be put 
in with mixing yellow, the darker with silver yellow shaded with 
yellow ochre. The dark blotches can be obtained with red brown 
mixed with brown No. 4. For the foliage moss green, brown 
green and dark green No. 7 will give all the required shades. 
After a first firing outline where indicated with gold. It will be 
best to put two coats of gold on the handle, one for each firing, 
to ensure richness. 


(COLOR 





THE APPLE BLOSSOM DESIGN. 
PLATE NO. 4.) 


THIS design has good suggestions for the treatment 
of a set of plates. The band which displays the floral decoration 
should be tinted in either white or ivory mat color. If in mat 
white, the design might be painted over the tint ; but for ivory it 
were best to remove the color from the flowers, which should have 
been drawn with India ink before tinting. A ground of mixing 
yellow or a light wash of deep blue green may be used in place 
of white or ivory with good effect. In painting apple blossoms 
great care should be taken to color them most delicately, using a 
very light wash of carmine No. 1, shaded witha gray made of ap- 
ple green and carmine No. 2, with a light wash of mixing yellow 


(COLOR 





put on over the centre. Indeed, it gives a very soft effect to use 
such a wash over the centre of most flowers. Many china deco- 
rators are apt to use their colors too heavily ; therefore it is need- 
ful to insist that this decoration requires very light washes only. 
For the buds use mixing yellow and carmine No. 3. Do not mix 
the colors together, but shade toward the calyx with the yellow 
and a heavy wash of carmine No. 3 for theend of the bud, Ifthe 
work is to be fired in a portable kiln, use a little flux in the carmine. 
It is generally best to flux most of the La Croix colors for Miss 
Hall’s kiln. For the leaves use deep blue green and moss and 
olive green shaded with dark green No. 7 mixed with brown 
green. The large stems are painted first with a wash of gray 
made by mixing deep red brown and blue. Shade the same with 
brown No. 4 or 17. H. A.C. 





NASTURTIUM DECORATION. (Page 45.) 


THIS design is admirably suited for painting in mono- 
chrome, and it is obvious that there are many piecesof china 
other than the particular shape here drawn to which it might be 
applied—a cracker jar, for instance, a chocolate pot or a cache- 
pot. For monochrome use old tile-blue very thinly in a flat even 
tint for all the flowers ; then shade it with the same color. The 
foliage is not shaded at all, but must be brought to the required 
depth by applying two or three coats of the blue, allowing each 
painting to dry thoroughly before going over it. The simplest 
way to proceed with the narrow border around the neck of the 
vase is to paint the light, flat tint allover it before putting on the 
design, afterward filling the interstices with a darker shade. 
Outline the whole with red brown; also use red brown witha 
touch of brown No. 4 added for the dark patch whence the stalks 
spring, and forthe centres of the conventional flowers and for 
the dark lines top and bottom. It would be an improvement to 
splash some gold from the neck downward and from the base 
upward, but this is optional. 

To paint the design in natural colors it would be well to vary the 
shades, making some flowers light and others dark. For light yel- 
low flowers put on first a flat tint of mixing yellow and shade with 
silver yellow and yellow ochre, remembering that silver yellow 
gains brilliancy in firing, while yellow ochre fires out considerably. 
For the dark markings in the centre use violet of iron and outline 
withthe same. For the richer red flowers take capucine red, put 
on thinly two or three times. Shade and outline with red brown ; 
for adarker tint still, take red brown for the flat tint shading, out- 
lining with brown No. 4. For the foliage put on first a flat tint of 
moss green. When dry go over it with brown green. Outline and 
vein the leaves with red brown. This can be done with one firing 
unless a vellum tint is desired, in which case it should be put on 
first and fired before the design is drawn upon it. 


MARGUERITE MOTIVE FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


THIs little design—it will be found in a corner of one 
of the supplements—offers a suggestion for decorating small 
pieces of china. Paint the flowers with mixing yellow; shade 
with black and silver yellow mixed; strengthen the edges with 
yellow ochre ; outline with violet of iron, using the same color 
for the centres. For the foliage and stems, take moss green, 
brown green and dark green No. 7; for the high lights mix a lit- 
tle deep blue green with moss green. The design would also 
work admirably in monochrome. 





PLATE DECORA TION—THE PURPLE IkTS., 


THIS design being conventionalized, one may paint 
the flowers any color. To carry out, however, the actual tints 
of the purple iris, begin with a shade of light violet of gold tem- 
pered with a little deep blue green. Paint this over every part ; 
then shade the flowers and go over the dark parts with deep vio- 
let of gold, to which also add a touch of deep blue green. Paint 
the outer row of leaves with grass green shaded with brown 
green, merely outlining the inner row with deep red brown. 
When thoroughly dry, fill in the inner row with Roman gold; 
outline the other row and the flowers with the same gold. Ex- 
cept with very skilful workers it is best to have the painting fired 
before gilding ; though it entail two firings, it ensures success. 





THE INDIAN ARROW BORDER AND BRANCH. 


OUTLINE the stems, seed-pods and leaves with cap- 
ucine red. Wash the seed-pods with carmine, shading with car- 
mine and yellow ochre or capucine red. The leaf is partly green 
and partly carmine ; and the seed showing in the opening pods, a 
bright shining scarlet. These directions are for color only, and 
must be followed by substituting the equivalent paints if for La- 
croix or other china colors, as the design being suitable for em- 
broidery, stained glass and other purposes, it was thought best to 
give a general description. 





THE NEW SET OF NUT PLATES. 


(3) The Pecan Nut.—Paint the hulls of the nuts 
with yellow brown, shading them with dark brown, and the 
branch stems in the same way. The stalks of the leaves are 
green. For the leaves themselves use apple green, brown green 
and grass green. 

(4) Zhe Hazel Nut,—Paint the nuts, enveloped in their 
sheath, a light tint of apple green and mixing yellow; for 
in this design they are represented as not quite ripe. Shade with 
grass green and brown green. For the stem down to the first 
leaf use light yellow green; from there downward use gray 
shaded with brown. Paint the upper sides of the leaves with 
lightened at times with apple green or mixing yellow, shading 
with brown green, grass green and the undersides a light green 
witha bluish tint. Shade with sepia and green. 


THREE TILE DESIGNS. 


ALTHOUGH it is almost impossible to give directions 
for modelling in clay short of a whole treatise on the art, yet in 
reference to the tiles shown in the supplement, it is as well to 
call attention to the extreme simplicity of small low relief plaques 
in clay. Hardly any of the minor arts is less costly or employs 
fewer tools. Indeed practically there are no tools; a few odd 
pieces of bone or wood roughly shaped will answer every pur- 
pose. Then again, if the work displeases one at any stage, it is 
easy to begin ‘‘de novo.” The clay is inexpensive, and if kept in 
a wet cloth will remain good for any time. While, of course, 
it is better for all exposed work that the clay should be baked and 
become terra cotta, yet for sketches of ornament, or small pan- 
els to be carefully framed and kept out of danger, the mere dry- 
ing gives itsome permanency. The pleasure of the mud-pie of 
childhood returns with the dabbling in the moist clay; to find 
new forms growing to life under our fingers is a welcome sur- 

rise. Again, as color and minute drawing are absent, compara- 
tively unskilled amateurs can obtain really good effects in model- 
ling, although quite incapable of producing a picture or a finished 
drawing. But it needs the real decorative instinct, that quality 
that does a thing unconsciously, simply because it feels it to be 
the only way to decorate the surface; given this and it is com- 
mon to savages and uneducated people as to those of the highest 
culture, and failure in clay modelling is hardly possible, 




















Deo Publications. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

A MARRIAGE FOR LOVE, by Ludovic Halevy, with 
illustrations by Wilson de Meza (Dodd, Mead & Co.). With 
a portfolio of salmon colored silk brocade enclosing its limp 
paper covers, this gorgeous quarto seems entirely Parisian in its 
externals. That its illustrations are equal to the best things in 
modern black and white cannot be fairly said. The conventional 
costumes of its Gallic hero, always in military uniform—even by 
his fireside—and his ultra-fashionably attired bride, offer obstacles 
that the artist has hardly overcome. The publishers have done 
ail that could be wished to make this ten-dollar volume notable 
among the books of the year; but it is always hard to praise an 
** édition de luxe’’ that does not by its overwhelming excellence 
atone for its unpractical size and its unreadable shape ; no other 
reason can be pleaded for the existence of a book of this class 
than that it was impossible to do justice to the theme in more con- 
venient shape. But had this volume been of the style of the 
‘* Daudet” series, it had lost little, if any, of its art, and would 
have been more easy to read. 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S, by Justin McCarthy 
and Joseph Pennell (Macmillan). Many of the plates in this 
folio will be familiar to readers of The Portfolio, in which excel- 
lent magazine they first appeared. The text of the book is 
more than padding if less than literature, and serves well to 
describe the places Mr. Pennell has drawn. The artist’s view of 
London is realistic and modern ; no unlovely detail is omitted, 
nothing modified or softened; consequently they have all the value 
of actuality and tell as the real place to those who know it, in a 
way rarely found in such books. The etchings as examples of 
the art, are good enough, at times really admirable plates, but as 
representations of the scenes truthful as a photograph, with an 
added touch that makes them alive and interesting. There is 
little doubt that to those who know the gray metropolis this book 
will be a welcome one ; while to those who have yet to make its 
acquaintance it offers a veracious and picturesque panorama, 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, with preface by Austin 
Dobson, and illustrations by Hugh Thomson (Macmillan & Co.). 
In a notice of this the name of the author may be omitted and 
his share in the work ignored, for the book is a household word 
and an assured classic. The preparatory matter, however, is so 
pertinent to many a recent article in these pages that it might be 
quoted bodily. In its twenty-six pages it gives, in the course of 
a running commentary of the illustrated editions of this famous 
classic for the last hundred years, a critical analysis of the prog- 
ress of the art of book illustration. One better equipped for 
such work than Mr. Austin Dobson it would be hard to find, and 
the rare felicity of his clear style lightens his subject beyond the 
manner of art critics generally. Mr. Thomson’s pictures are 
nearly all too closely modelled upon Randolph Caldecott’s style, 
the types he chose and the mannerisms he adopted being followed 
to a painful degree ; yet they are excellent work in themselves, 
and at times, as in the head-piece on page 167, have graceful 
fancy entirely their own. On the whole it is a book worthy in 
every respect save in the binding. The ruthless shears have 
spared too little of the margins of the pages, and worse, have cut 
these not mathematically parallel to the text, while the binding is 
not a decorative design so much as a picture in gold that fails to 
be in keeping with the otherwise exquisite taste marking the 
whole production. 


THUS THINK AND SMOKE TOBACCO (F. A. Stokes 
& Co.). This well-known seventeenth century rhyme is here 
made into a gorgeous volume, beautifully printed on heavy paper. 
In binding intended to be mediwval, the cover has a figure em- 
blazoned like a brass of the period of Edward III., which is cer- 
tainly a startling anachronism unless it be intentional burlesque. 
The binding is of silk in a brown tint, tied with leather strings, 
giving the book an individual quality. It is a capital present for 
asmoker. Mr. Wharton Edwards’s decorations and illustrations 
are reproduced in monochrome, with red initials, and like the 
rest of the book are excellent bric-a-brac. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK, edited by Andrew Lang 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), is a companion volume to the Blue 
Fairy Book of last year. The present collection includes ‘‘ Jack 
and the Beanstalk” and afew well-known tales, but is chiefly 
drawn from less familiar sources. The designs, by H. J. Ford 
and Lancelot Reed, have a good deal of the right fee sling and are 
plentiful enough to satisfy even nursery critics. To say that 
every admirer of the ‘ Blue ” volume should procure this, is need- 
less ; but if any one does not know the former one, it is a good 
opportunity to repair the oversight and gladden some child beyond 
his fondest dreams by this storehouse of ‘‘ mirchen.” 


FLOWER FOLK, pictured by Laura C. Hills (F. A. 
Stokes Co.). This book is strangely suggestive of Walter 
Crane’s ‘‘ Flora’s Feast ;” but while it lacks the decorative fancy 
of that delightful book, the studies it contains are so pleasantly 
reproduced, every wash of the brush being imitated with fidelity, 
that for those who wish to copy dainty little figures on porce- 
lain or any of the materials used for painting upon to-day, it isa 
store-house for reference. There is no little charm about its grace- 
ful subjects, and the purity of tone kept inthe lithography merits 
special commendation. Each flower is made to be the costume 
of achildish figure, and is arranged, without background, on brill- 
iant white paper. 


FRIENDS FROM MY GARDEN (F. A. Stokes Co.). 
This daintily selected anthology of poems about flowers is a 
quarto illustrated with the sketches in colors, that are also in 
“* Flower Folk,” noticed above. The book is bound in white, with 
blue and silver decoration, and has a certain charm greatly above 
its species. 

MAGGIE BRADFORD’S SCHOOL-MATES, by Joanna H. 
Mathews (F. A. Stokes & Co.). Children’s books are perplex- 
ing to choose, from the bewildering number ; yet for a present 
for a little girlthis would be a distinctly successful choice. Mind- 
ful of the love of children for sensation, legitimate enough in its 
way, the author has made this no mere chronicle of bread and 
butter, but introduces a railway accident, a fire, a waste paper 
basket upset by a dog, and other more or less disastrous incidents 
to break its even course. 


BABY’s KINGDOM, wherein may be chronicled as 
memories for grown-up days The Mother’s Story of the Progress 
of the Baby, is the ample and sufficiently explanatory title of a 
holiday book designed and illustrated by Annie F. Cox and 
published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. No doubt many fond mam- 
mas will be proud to keep the record of the firstborn in such 
a volume as this, duly recording the day and hour of Baby’s birth, 
his first gifts, his weight at birth and at the end of each succes- 
sive month until the completion of the second year ; the christen- 
ing, the birth-day, the first tooth and the first picture—each has 
its own page, and there is also a frame to enclose the precious 
photograph. There are many familiar rhymes and songs for 
Baby when he gets a little older, and there are many pictures 
which, by and by, we dare say, will give Baby much pleasure, 


ART AND LETTERS. 


THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST, an autobiography by 
Jules Breton, translated by Mary J. Serrano. (D. Appleton & 
Co.). For those who themselves paint, or who are dilettante ad- 
mirers, it would be hard to find a more absorbing book than this. 
As full of lessons to the painter as of interest to the ordinary 
reader, it should be on the shelves of all who love art. Mrs. 
Serrano’s translation is very well done ; if here and there a little 
French in the construction of its sentences, this is infinitely prefer- 
able to the use of distinct idioms of American type that disfigure 
many paraphrases. But with the crowd of holiday books, again 
this month, demanding the attention of the reviewer, we feel 
that it is hardly possible to do justice to the autobiography, even 
remembering the full references to the original work already made 
in our illustrated articles on Jules Breton. We hope, later, to 
return to it and show more fully what curious fascination this 
frank record of the ups and downs of an artist’s career has for 
all who are members of the art of which this veteran Frenchman 
is so noble a representative. 

DECORATIVE AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS, by Harry 
Kuenemann (The Albertype Co., 67 Spring Street, New York). 
This is a large, handsomely printed folio, with twenty mono- 
chrome reproductions, 9!g x 12, on wide margined mounts. 
The flowers are all native ones; but the treatment is neither 
exactly botanic nor pictorial. The arrangement of each rather 
suggests a piece of the foreground of a larg re picture. This plan 
gives some hints of the habitat of the flowers, but it also reveals 
more noticeably the need of color to bring out the full beauties, 
Their usefulness as motives for designs would have been greater 
had each plate been a purely analytical study with no attempt at 
composition or landscape effect. Flowers in black-and-white 
require peculiarly sympathetictreatment, and in spite of the evi- 
dent care displayed in these, the result, judged purely from the 
standpoint of a decorator who looks at such a collection as one 
for reference, is less valuable than it might have been, while for 
flower painters, the omission of color is even more serious. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH, by Mrs. Oliphant (Macmillan 
& Co.). The author of ‘‘ The Makers of Florence” has found a 
subject hardly less delightful, and one that, despite the grace that 
marks her two great Italian books, has all their charm, with the 
additional value of the subject being her native Scotland. The 
historical record of this queen of cities is told in the pleasant 
fashion Mrs. Oliphant has so long sustained ; while the illustra- 
tions, ample and of good quality, are all of actual places 
and hence valuable adjuncts to the text. The book is well 
printed, but cut too closely and with careless folding that offends 
a book lover’s eye. For lasting value this book deserved flawless 
finish, as it is one to retain and refer to again and again. 

PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION.—Senator Paolo 
Mantegazza has produced here a useful little work, giving a clear 
idea of the present state of the sciences with which he deals. The 
first part of his work, about a third of the whole, is devoted to 
detailed descriptions of the features of the various races and 
conditions of men, ending in the avowal of the author's belief in 
the actual superiority of the Aryan type of countenance to all 
others. In the remainder of the book the emotions are classified 
and examined, and their involuntary muscular effects are described 
with considerable fulness. The author's readiness to declare cer- 
tain problems (such as that of the meaning of the frontal convo- 
lutions) still open is likely to lead the reader to make original 
observations of his own. He is a thorough-going Darwinian, 
and his constant use of the modern scientific terminology will to 
many make his remarks seem abstruse when they are in reality 
very simple. For the art student, the book cannot take the place 
of Bell’s ‘*‘ Anatomy of Expression,’ though it covers the ground 
more completely and is more logically arranged. It is furnished 
with plates and an index. (Scribner & Welford.) 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS, by 
I. H. Morris (Longmans, Green & Co.). In scarce two hundred 
pages this handbook has apparently exhausted the subject. Save 
to those few specialists who delight in the problems it offers, it 
cannot be recommended as pleasurable reading, but for the pur- 
pose of a text-book for art students itis of the highest value and 
fully covers the necessary a 


RECENT FICTION. 


THE ANGLOMANIACS.—FLOWER DE HUNDRED. By 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. (New York: Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany.) The first of these novels appeared anonymously, but it 
is no longer a secret that it is by the same delightful writer as the 
other. After having enjoyed ‘‘ The Anglomaniacs” as it ap- 
peared originally in The Century Magazine, it is rather dis- 
appointing to find it in book form without the illustrations which 
imparted so much to its charm then. Mr, Gibson has the rare 
art of drawing a gentleman and a lady, and after once knowing 
his ** Mr. Jencks” and his ‘‘ Lily,” it is difficult to believe that the 
ideals of the reader can quite come up to them. However, let 
us not be captious. Here, we have the story in handy shape, 
printed in clear, open type, on good paper—just the book fora 
lazy winter afternoon. We will not spoil it for the reader by 
revealing the plot ; although, in truth, the plot is by no means 
the chief charm. We will say, however, that if the sequel of the 
love episode is not what the average young lady would wish it to 
be, it is, at all events, what it would be apt to be in actual life. 
Some of the personages of the story, we think, are quite new to 
fiction, although common enough in fact—pretty, designing Mrs, 
Bertie Clay, for instance, and Mrs. Floyd-Curtis. The mis- 
adventure of Lady Melrose in the New York street-car, we have 
heard, actually occurred to the late Lady Roseberry. Altogether, 
‘““The Anglomaniacs’”’ is a remarkably accurate picture of a 
certain phase of New York society. It is a satire in a certain 
sense ; but this is due chiefly to the artistic presentation of the 
facts as they have come under the author’s observation, and, in 
saying this, we could hardly pay her a higher compliment. 

FLOWER DE HUNDRED is so different in many ways 
from the volume just noticed that, if it, too, had appeared anony- 
mously, few persons would have attributed it to the author of 
‘The Anglomaniacs.” It resembles the latter, however, in its 
truthful presentation of human character. This time, however, 
there is nothing even suggestive of satire. On the contrary, we 
are given a picture of life on a Southern plantation, which is 
wholesome and cheery. Mrs. Harrison makes us see with her 
eyes, and that is very pleasant ; for, her disposition being buoyant 
and hopeful, we are apt to have the bright side of things. She 
has no bad people inthis story; that is to say, no bad white 
people. There is, indeed, a negro who deals in voudoo mysteries, 
and he has a scapegrace son, But these are introduced for 
picturesque purposes principally. That the title of the book is a 
fortunate one is evident from the fact that everybody wants to 
know what itmeans. At the first blush, it seems to suggest some 
occult connection with Mr. McAllister ; but neither that distin- 
guished Southerner from Goose Creek nor any of his 399 asso- 
ciate exclusives have anything to do with it. The book contains 
some capital pictures of plantation life in Virginia before the 
war. The description of the Christmas celebration, in particular, 
is very graphic. The call to arms; the sacrifices entailed by it ; 
the fratricidal carnage; the desolation of fair homes; and, 


finally, the reunion of the States, are alltold by a Southern woman 
with spirit and unerring loyalty for the traditions of her land 
and kindred, but without one word of sectional bitterness, 
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Dr. LEBARON AND HIS DAUGHTER, a Story of the 
Old Colony, by Jane G. Austin (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). This 
chronicle of ‘‘ incredible truth,” to quote the preface, is a worthy 
successor to ‘* Standish of Standish.”’ To revive the atmosphere 
of the last century and bring historical personages to move grace- 
fully through the scenes of a book, side by side with those of the 
author’s creation, is not an easy task. Here, however, it is well 
accomplished, and from the introduction of Francis Lebaron, to 
the final touch where ‘‘ fresh flowers are on his grave,” there are 
few who will not follow every line with interest. | The humor of 
the book, racy and idiomatic, is as noticeable as the author's keen 
insight into character. 


Two LoyAL LOVERS, a romance by Elizabeth Win- 
throp Johnson (F. A. Stokes Co.). The story, although begin- 
ning in 1861, is an historical novel, and the list of references at 
the end, of matter connected with the war and its heroes, would 
not disgrace an important monograph. The tone of the book is 
good, its dialogue crisp, and fortunately without the stilted para- 
phrase that makes the ordinary historic novel akin to old melo- 
drama. It has strong incidents and well-sustained character- 
drawing. 

STRANGERS AND WAYFARERS, by Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Yet another collection of de light- 
ful sketches by this deserve dly popul ur writer, The note of un- 
sensational pathos the author discovers in the taciturn New Eng- 
landers is as marked as ever in this collection, ‘* By the Morning 
Boat ’’ and ‘Going to Shrewsbury” may be cited as delicately- 
drawn studies of character that are artistic and true. rhe hum- 
ble folk she understands so well are pictured as they are, but 
with the glamour that made Millet’s peasants more noble than 
real life, despite the unflinching realism of their representation. 

TIMOTHY'S GUEST, a story by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is bright outside and inside. In spite 
of the atmosphere of the slums, its sketches of child life are full 
of pathos, with the saving touch of humor that keeps it clear of 
maudlin sentimentality, It is a clever book, marked by distinct 
treatment of a well-worn theme, that should make the adventures 
of Timothy, Samanthy and Miss Vilda, household words. 


POETRY 
BALLADS BY ROBERT 


AND RECENT VERSE. 
Louis St EVENSON (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons). Lovers of ‘*Ticonderoga,” that superb legend of 
the Western Highlands that made memorable a by-gone ‘Christ- 
mas number of Scribner's Magazine, will hardly need much in- 


is another 
; althoug h included 


ducement to buy this volume. ‘* The Song of Rahéro’ 
legend, not this time of the author's new home 
as one of these ballads, it has hardly the ** lilt’’ and ** go” that the 
title suggests, nor is the ‘* Feast of Famine” pecuilarts lyrical. 
But the charm of Ticonderoga is present in the envoy to the book, 
‘* Christmas at Sea,” which has a ring of human earnestness too 
rare in modern verse. 

THE L1on’sCup, with other verse, by Richard Henry 
Stoddard (Charles S« ribne *r’s Sons). It is unusual for the last i oem, 
of acollection of close upon a hundred, to entitle the book ; but the 
opening one, ‘‘ Liber Amoris,” has, if me mory fails not, already 
been used for a volume. The Persian fable of ‘* The Beloved” 

ugain finds a paraphrase in rhyme and again loses greatly thereby. 


Nor does the Persian Sadi become more enjoyab le in verse—Mr. 
Stoddard is most happy when speaking for himself, For instance, 
in the first set of thirteen poems, linked in a cycle, are lyrics of 


great beauty. However, the book has one notable merit yet more 
infrequent in its class—it is readable from cover to cover. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, by Rudyard Kipling (New 
York, United States Book Co.). In this volume, unequal as it 
is, are a dozen really fine poems. ‘ Danny Deeve” is a grim 
picture of the execution of a soldier in British India, that may be 
matched with re **Rizpah,” and yet hold its own for 
virility. The humor of it adds the final touch of horror, which 
note is also predominant in ** The Story of Uriah.”* In the dialect 
poems Mr. Kipling is at his best ; he has caught the vulgar idiom 
and used it in a way worthy of Bret Harte. Far different from 
sentimental domestic ditties, seasoned with bad spelling, are these 
studies, and if they fail to seize upon Western audiences as they 
have upon the subjects of the British Empire, it will only prove 
once again that dialect after all repels as many asit attract. The 
whole book is capitally turned out and deserves popularity. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, VOL, XVIII. Only those 
———— in similar work can fully realize the amount of knowl- 
edge, care and talent necessary to produce such a volume as this. 
Weare dulled by satiety and fail, as a rule, to estimate at its right 
value the way art is brought to the people by the magnificent 
periodicals of modern civilization. In this, its latest volume, 
The Century keeps its laurels; so many have been awarded it 
that new wreaths fail to be noticeable, and praise is simply wasted 
on an enterprise so deserving and so fully appreciated. ‘Those 
grumblers who always declare any volume of a serial is not quite 
up to its former standard, should compare it page by page with 


earlierissues, Having done so in this case, recantation would be- 
come simply a matter of duty. Among the contents are Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s ‘‘ The Anglomz ani ics,’ the most successful 


novel of the season; John La Farge’s ‘‘ Letters from Japan ;” 
‘* The Autobiography of Joseph Jeflerson oP? 404 Treasures of 
the Yosemite’’—each in themselves enough to make the reputa- 
tion of a book. On the pictorial side, J. wonderful 
engravings after the old masters, especially the Botticellis and 
Verrocchios, and the cathedral sketches by Joseph Pennell, may be 
singled out for special praise. If the volume is weak in any de- 
partment it is in examples of modern art ; but to expect every 
subject to be as fully discussed in each half-yearly division were 
absurd, and despite a slight increase of direct photo-reproduc- 
tions, and the absence we have noted, this is a notable addition 
to the goodly series that should adorn every household library. 

ST. NICHOLAS VOLUMES FOR 1890. There is a whole 
library for children in these two delightful volumes, ‘*‘ Crowded 
out o’ Crofield” and ‘‘ Lady Jane ” le ‘ad in its fic tion, and there are 
ample departments of history, travel, sport and miscellaneous, 
with an art gallery thrown in, One’s regret for lost youth is 
never keener than when turning over the pages . St. Nicholas : 
we realize that in our childhood nothing like was known. 
But soon, to acknowledge this will be to Bm tag one’s age too 
frankly ; for seventeen good volumes already mark its success, 
If the generation brought up on such mental pabulum do not ex- 
hibit a taste for art and literature beyond any yet generally cur- 
rent, it will be not the fault of the editor and of the liberal pub- 
lishers, who are ex-officio high commissioners of education and 
intellectual amusement for the nursery and school-room, 

YULE TIDE (Cassell Publishing Co.), This popular 
Christmas number has again four full-page plates in monochrome 
and a large subject in colors, ‘‘ Prince Charlie’s Farewell to Flora 
Macdonald,” which for brilliancy leaves nothing to be desired, As 
art the publication must not be taken too seriously. 

THE COLLECTOR (354 West Twenty-fourth Street), 
published and edited by Alfred Trumble, at $2 a year, we 
should think would be invaluable to every person embraced in its 
title. It is full of views and criticisms attractively served up by 
an experienced journalist, who is also a sound critic. 


‘9 
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52 _ THE ART AMATEUR. 


Correspondence. 


[All communications relating to matters connected with the magazine should 
be addressed to the Editor of The Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York.] 


A DISSENT FROM MR. LOFTIE’S ART VIEWS, 


S1r: In the series of articles by Mr. Loftie, entitled 
** Art at Home,” I find statements so out of harmony with the 
tone of criticism prevailing both in the majority of signed articles 
and in the editorial notes of your magazine, that I cannot help 
writing to ask if the discrepancy has struck other of your readers. 
Surely Mr. Loftie’s Art begins, like charity, at home, and would 
be best left to the sanctity of his private life. When we find 
sweeping condemnation of mod- 
ern work, side by side with ex- 
travagant praise of Mulready 
and Landseer, the standpoint of 
such criticism is hardly worth at- 
tacking. Still, in deference to 
your younger readers, it seems 
right to protest strongly against 
this mere parochial gossip. No 
‘*bleat,” as modern slang has it, 
hasinjured the cause of true art in 
Great Britain more than this un- 
founded laudation of entirely sec- 
ond-rate artists. Many of them 
(like the two Mr. Loftie quotes, 
or Sir Frederic Leighton, or Mr. 
Frith to-day) have been loved and 
appreciated as men, possessing, 
moreover, academic skill and 
fair technique ; but to set such as 
these with Raphael, Lionardoand 
Turner, against the whole of the 
**modern” school, makes the 
contrast ridiculous, and tempts 
one to unkindly analysis of the 
work of men who are otherwise 
not worthy of being taken very 
seriously. Such statements as ‘I 
prefer to look at bare wall paper’’ 
rather than at Israel’s pictures, 
or ‘‘among the ‘ pictures of the 
year’ in London last summer, I 
saw only two, both small and in- 
considerable, that were not abso- 
lutely ‘ out of tune’ to my eyes,”’ 
might interest Mr. Loftie or his 
oculist, but are entirely superflu- 
ous information to the rest of 
the world. Many chapters of this 
author in his earlier volumes and 
in The Art Amateur have been 
full of pleasant, discursive gossip 
on subjects dear to me and no 
doubt to many of your readers ; 
but when the illogical personal 
preference he exhibits, in talking 
of pictures, seems in danger of 
being taken for the expression of 
the opinion of a journal that has 
done so much to promote the rec- 
ognition of the merits of modern 
men, it is needful to call forth 
that disclaimer which, however 
trying to your courtesy to a con- 
tributor of Mr. Loftie’s standing, 
must, I am sure, be in your mind 
as you read his pages. 

E. B. S. 






































OIL PAINTING. 
SUBSCRIBER, Toronto.— 
In painting peach blossoms, 

you will find German rose madder 
avery usefulcolor. For shadows 
use white, ivory black and yellow 
ochre, with a touch of the rose 
madder ; for high lights, white 
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EGYPTIAN MURAL 


DECORATION. and rose madder, with a touch of 
cadmium yellow. Wild roses may 
(FOR B. J.) be painted with the same colors. 


T. F., Schenectady, N. Y. 

— Pearl gray tints should be 

used freely on the flesh, and for qualifying the lights on the dra- 

pery. For the background grays warmer and darker than any of 

the shades in the air would be desirable. Blue clothes would be 

not objectionable for your sitter if their lights and shadows left 
but little actual blue apparent. 





DECORATIVE ETCHING ON METALS. 


H. F., Cambridge, Mass.—There are various treat- 
ments for etching on brass or German silver. The background 
may be left plain, or stamped, the stamping being a uniform 
graining, or it may be enriched by drawing and stamping a dia- 
pered or trellised background. After the design is added, the 
background may be plated, wholly or partially, with copper, 
silver, or gold. Another method by which relief designs may be 
obtained produces beautiful results. This is the result of engrav- 
ing and modelling a design on a copper-plate which is covered 
with a thin coating of prepared wax. On the intaglio engraving 
is deposited, by the electrotyping process, a thick coat of copper. 
The resulting plate may be made to show additional relief by 
hammering, and it may be partially or wholly coated with silver 
or gold. Still another method, or rather an adaptation of the 
last described, is used for such articles as handle plates and 
hinges. Adesign is modelled in wax, in intaglio, from which an 
electrotype is obtained. When this is ‘‘backed up” it presents 
a model or mould from which castings in bronze are obtained. 
Another method of producing metal art work, which promises to 
yield fine results, is by engraving the design on a copper plate 
coated with prepared wax. A tolerably thick deposit of copper 
being made on this, the resulting plate is used asa bed or mould 
for enamelling. 


HINTS FOR INTERIOR DECORATION. 


H. T., Troy, N. Y.—(1) For your connecting sitting - 
rooms, with black walnut woodwork, tint the ceilings light 
yellowish terra-cotta and the cornice cream color. Use a rather 
large flowing pattern in two tones of terra-cotta for the wall 
paper, and a gilt picture rod under the cornice, or one of black 
walnut, relieved by a bright red line, to match the woodwork, 
(2) Yes, ‘olive green and old reds ‘ may’ prevail in your carpet 





and furniture coverings.” (3) If but little light is admitted to an 
apartment the ceiling should not be dark ; but even in this case 
it should never be white. Cream-color, formed of a little middle 
chrome in white, will harmonize with almost any color, and is 
even more reflective than white itself. 


A. S., So. Norwalk, Conn.—Sage green would be a 
good color scheme for your hall, very deep in tone for the wood- 
work, very light for the walls, with frieze in two tones of the 
same color. Cartridge paper would be desirable, or if ordinary 
wall paper is used, let it be an all-over rather indistinct pattern. 
Make the ceiling ivory white. The carpet of the same greens 
would admit of some warmer tints also—pink or vieux rose. 











E. E. R., Boston.—The silk should be stretched on a 
frame before the painting of the fan is begun. After this mark 
out its semicircular form, The design is then traced and painted, 
and when it is dry, the silk is taken off the stretching-frame and 
is laid upon a board on which grooved lines radiate from a centre. 
On this the mount is secured and marked along the grooves with 
a blunt instrument such as an ivory paper knife, care being taken 
that the lines do not cross any important part of the design, such 
as the head or face of a figure. The future folds on the fan will 
be indicated by these marks. The mount is next folded at the 
creases and cut level top and bottom with a sharp knife. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


H. C. E., Charlotte, N. C.—We know of no place 
where black tiles for decoration are to be bought. They would 
not be suitable for china painting in transparent colors. 


A. V., West Troy, N. Y.—T. Cooley, of 38 Tennyson 
Street, Boston, has a plate, No. 64 on his list, suitable for the de- 
sign by M. L. Macomber in The Art Amateur for June, 1890. 


C. D. R., Harrisburg, Pa.—The golds for china 
painting are specially prepared from real gold, and are quite dif- 
ferent from gold or bronze powders, which are only an imitation 
of the genuine article. These bronze powders are liquefied with a 
special medium made for the purpose, and sold wherever the 
powders are obtainable. 


Mrs. W. E. B., Carthage, Ill.—Lacroix colors are 
not in a fit state for use when so stiff as you describe. Do not 
add either flux or oii unless for tinting in the usual way, but thin 
the color with a little spirits of turpentine by grinding thoroughly 
on the palette until it is of a proper consistency. If you find this 
mixture dries up too quickly, then keep it open by the aid of a 
little lavender oil. 


H. F. A., Kansas City.—The Lacroix dry colors which 
are most useful are: Rouge orange, violet de fer, noir d'ivoire, 
bleu riche, carmin No. 2, pourpre riche, gris perle, jaune orange, 
ocre, brun No. 4, vert chrome riche, vert brun, vert noir, white 
enamel (English) ; with the addition, for more advanced students, 
of the following: jaune A méler, rouge chair No. 1, vert bleu 
riche, carmin No. 3, brun No. 3, Evans's brown. 


HELEN, Troy, N. Y.—For the pale greenish grapes 
use mixing yellow and apple green, with carmine No. 1 for the 
neutral half tints. Where portions of the bunches have warm 
yellowish and purplish tints use very delicate yellow ochre and 
violet of iron, separately or blended. Deep shadows and inter- 
stices may have brown, green and violet of iron. Where high 
lights are wanted, take out the color before it is dry, so that the 
edges may soften down a little. Grapes should be placed so that 














CONSTRUCTION OF CARVED WOOD CHAIR, NO, 4. 


(FOR FULL-SIZE DRAWING, SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 


some have light shining directly through them ; being translucent, 
their colors will then show to the best advantage, and afford a 
brilliant contrast to the portions of the bunches that are in 
shadow. Hatching with short, curved strokes gives a beautiful 
finish to grapes. If it is not done skilfully it will disturb the 
under tint, therefore it may be necessary to have the pieces fired 
once before this is attempted. Yellow ochre, shaded with sepia, 
makes natural-looking stems, 


RESTORING OLL PAINTINGS. 


SUBSCRIBER, J. S., and ANDREW B.—In response to 
the requests of these correspondents, we give the following direc- 
tions for cleaning and revarnishing oil paintings, but warn our 
friends that they will undertake the work at considerable risk. 


To CLEAN AN OIL PAINTING.—Take the picture out of its 
frame, place it flat upon a table, face uppermost. Next provide two 
clean bottles and a quantity of raw cotton wool, Place in one bot- 
tle spirits of wine, reduce by adding one-fourth part of spirits of 
turpentine ; shake well to thoroughly mix. Place in the other 
bottle spirits of turpentine.alone. Having the picture lying flat 
upon a table before you, and in a good light, proceed by taking in 
the right hand a small tuft of the raw cotton wool, slightly wetted 
with the mixture from the first bottle, which must be we!l shaken 
each time a fresh supply is required to moisten the cotton. Then 
take another tuft of cotton in the left hand, slightly wetted with 
the spirits of turpentine from the second bottle. Commence to 
clean by lightly rubbing the figure with a circular motion with 
the tuft of cotton in the right hand, examining the cotton every 
minute or so to see that none of the color is being removed 
When the figure is thoroughly cleaned, wipe it over lightly with 
the tuft of cotton held 
in the left hand and 
moistened with the 
spirits of turpentine 
alone. Repeat this 
process until the entire 
surface of the picture 
is quite clean. Care 
must be taken to 
change the cotton wool 
frequently, so that 
none but clean wool is 
brought in contact 
with the picture. 
When all the varnish 
has been removed, 
the picture should be 
quite clean, and it only 
needs to be revarnish- 
ed. The greatest pos- 
sible care must be used 
in passing over the 
shadows in the picture, 
which are produced by 
very thin painting and 
glazing, and if the tuft 
of wool in the right 
hand should show the 
slightest appearance of 
color other than that 
of the varnish, which 
is usually of a faint 
yellow tint, the tuft of 
cotton in the left hand 
(moisten * with the 
spirits rpentine 
alone) . ald be ap- 
plied at once, to pre- 
vent any further dis- 
lodgment of color. If 
the picture in question 
is faded in any degree, 
it may be beautifully 
restored by being ex- 
posed to a strong sun- 
light for two or three 
months, when it may 
be revarnished with 
the greatest safety. 
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To REVARNISH A 
PAINTING. — Place a 
bowl into another 
bow! of boiling water. 
Pour into the first one- 
third of spirits of tur- 
pentine and two-thirds 
of mastic varnish, mix 
thoroughly until a va- 
por arises from the 
mixture. Varnish the 
picture with this prep- 
aration as thinly as 
possible, applying the 
brush briskly until the 
entire surface is evenly 
covered with a very 
thin coat. This may be repeated two or three times, or, let us 
say, until the application gives complete satisfaction. 
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POMPEIAN WALL DECORATION, 





(FOR B. J.) 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
M. B. H., Mount Pleasant.—Your pictures will look 
well in the frames you suggest ; the dark in perforated gold and 
the gray one in bronze. Try George F. Of, 4 Clinton Place. 


C. V. S., Minneapolis.—The samples of tapestry you 
enclose are not good enough in texture for a panel eighty-four 
inches wide. Try Wynne, 65 East Thirteenth Street. The qual- 
ity may cost you ten dollars the yard. 


A. F., Detroit, Mich.—For the crimson dress of which 
you sent sample, use rose madder, burnt Sienna and geranium lake, 
with black, Vandyck and bone brown in the shadows, Naples 
yellow and white in the lights, with gray tints freely introduced. 


G. M. Y., Carroll, la.—Lace braids, threads and pat- 
terns for embroidery in imitation of the old Flemishand Venetian 
work as described by Mrs. Haywood in the October number of 
The Art Amateur, may be had at McCormick’s, 923 Broadway, 
New York, and lessons are given there. 


NANCY, Columbus, Ga.— Write to the Secretary of The 
Art Students’ League for circular. ‘‘ Genre” and ‘‘ gouache” can 
hardly be expressed in English syllables ; the first has something 
of the ‘‘ John” sound in it, but with the soft g ; the second nearly 
rhymes to ‘‘ wash.” 


S., Newark, N. J.—Colored transfer papers for trac- 
ing the outlines of our designs on to the fabric to be embroidered 
are always to be had of Shepherd, 921 Broadway, New York. 
You will find the further information you ask for in the article 
‘*Bethods of Transferring Designs,” printed on another page. 


SEVILLIA.—A silver or pearly gray harmonizes very 
well with a clear, light rosy complexion. Gray tints suit most com- 
plexions, partly because they form so,good a ground for any strong 
color that may be required by the character of the complexion or 
the color of the hair, and also because, from their variety, it is 
comparatively easy to find a suitable tone. 

SUBSCRIBER.—Scraps of pearl shell may be procured 
at any factory where pearl buttons, knife-handles, etc., are 
made. F. Grote & Co., 114 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 
will sell such scraps to any one who calls for them. Whole 
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FIELD DAISIES AND BUTTERFLIES. VED 
BY ELLEN WELBY ” or.) 
(From the Original Water Color Painting.) \ cd 


One of 86 Color Studies given with a Year's Subscription to The Art Amateur, for $4.00. " . 


























shells polished, intended for painting on, may be had at most 
stores where artist’s materials are sold. They are flat, and are 
easily cut with the scroll-saw. 


S., Park Avenue.—The name of your “artist in pate- 
sir-pate, whose work is so similar to that of Solon” is probably 
Taxtile Doat, who succeeded Solon at the Sévres factory. The 
work of both artists is very charming, and can usually be seen 
at either of the ‘‘ Collamore” shops in Fifth Avenue. You will 
find that of Solon exclusively on the Minton ware. He has lived 
in England since the days of the Paris Commune, when he went 
to Stoke-upon-Trent, entered the employ of the Mintons, and 
soon after married a daughter of one of the firm. 


K. M. C., DayTona.—Giovanni Batista Piranesi was 
born in Rome in 1707. He became celebrated as an etcher of 
Roman monuments and ruins. Owing to a quarrel with the Pa- 
pal Government he went for sometime to France, but returned to 
Rome, where he died. His plates are now in the possession of the 
Vatican authorities, and though very much worn, are still printed 
from. Good ear/y impressions of about two dozen of the best of 
them are worth about fifteen dollars each. Others bring various 
prices, down to seventy-fivecents for those of least importance. 
Modern impressions, which may be known by their paleness and 
the loss of the finer parts of the work, are worth very little. 
Francesco, son of the foregoing, also engraved buildings and 
statuary in his father’s manner. Good impressions of his best 
subjects bring about six doliars each. Laura, daughter of the 
elder Piranesi, also engraved buildings, but in a more delicate 
style than her father or brother. Her works are about as valua- 
ble as those of the latter. 


ON A PICTURE SENT FOR CRITICISM. 

L.—In examining the painting of chrysanthemums you 
sent to our Bureau of Criticism department, we find that your work 
shows great promise, inasmuch as it displays good artistic feeling, 
in spite of showing a sad lack of technical knowledge, and disobey- 
ing certain fundamental principles of composition. We recom- 
mend you a course of instruction under a competent master, 
whose specialty is still life. We assume that the picture is from 
nature and the arrangement is your own; the several forms are 
fairly good in drawing, but there is absolutely no detail. To blot 
the colors in with broad effects is the proper way to begin ; but 
on this foundation the detail should be worked up, not laboriously, 
so as to mark every separate petal, but emphasizing just a few of 
the most conspicuous ones both in light and shadow. These need 
to be crisply and carefully delineated. Everything is blurred in 
the light flowers of your group, while the dark ones are positively 
rendered in silhouette fashion. Note especially the blossom near 
the group of pink flowers. You must remember that a dark-col- 
ored flower takes light and shade as muchas a pale one, although 
it is difficult for an untrained eye to appreciate the subtlety of 
these values. It is evident by the shadows on your vase that the 
light was not sufficiently concentrated on your subject. If you 
are painting near a window, choose one with a north aspect, and 
allow the light to come through the upper part only ; any other 
windows in the room should be entirely shaded. By this means 
you will cbtain great breadth of illumination and shadow. More- 
over, the shadows will be more distinctly evident and the high 
lights more brilliant. In your study your flowers are all of the 
same “ value ;” the large yellow one, being on the shadow side, 
should be much lower in tone. It isa great mistake also to have 
left a patch of white paper between the vase and the flowers on 
the shaded side. Since the outline is hidden where the light falls, 
it would not be well to hide it here also; but a feeling of round- 
ness and repose would be gained were the space filled up with 
flowers turned away behind the vase. For instance, in such 
a position a yellow one would appear almost a gray green, with 
a few warm touches. Otherwise the grouping is commendable, 
and the coloring also; although the pink flowers are perhaps a 
little dirty for want of some pure coloring, both in light and 
shadow. The foliage is opento the same objection urged against 
the dark flowers; it lacks light and shade, and therefore looks 
heavy and meaningless. It would be better to add a little color 
to the white vase, which in its present state looks somewhat cold ; 
for, although resembling a ginger jar in its shape, it lacks both 
the basket-work or the patches of blue usually seen on these, and 
if added would greatly improve the picture. You probably 
work with too dry a brush in starting; to gain transparency you 
must blot the colors in freely and allow them to dry thoroughly 
before proceeding with the painting. 


A CHINA PAINTERS EXHIBITION. 


THERE was a very interesting display recently, by 
Mr. C. Philip Smith, of his decorated china, at his studio in the 
Knickerbocker building, in West Fourteenth Street. His style is 
very similar to that of his relative, Mrs. H. A. Crosby, whose very 
practical designs in color are in course of publication in The Art 
Amateur. He shows much taste and undoubted skill in the exe- 















HINGE IN FRET-CUT METAL. [FOR “B. E. F.’ ] 


cution of his work. Among several of the kind, one set of six 
fruit plates was especially noticeable. Poppies were the motives 
throughout, treated decoratively and semi-naturally, in delicate 
coloring. The outside band of the plate was open-work, held 
together by gold medallions ; the edges of the open-work were 
richly gilded, while the outer member was finished with a broad 
band of dull copper color, through which the gold shone, the 
effect being very original. The same method was applied to 


some rose jars, and a sumptuous vase, covered with pink and 
white peonies on a transparent ivory tint, the neck and base in 
copper, and the handles in solid Roman gold.- A pretty bon-bon 
box decoration showed a wreath of pansies on the lid, surrounded 
by a broad band of dull green, the band and background being 
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finely etched in gold. 


of pale yellow ribbon. There were excellent designs for lamps, 














MOTIVE FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


candelabra, vases and dishes, and what was specially notable was 
that the decoration in each case was exactly fitted to its purpose. 





OUR TESTS OF CERAMIC GOLD, 


IT is most gratifying for us to be able to say that the 
report of the chemist to whom we submitted for analysis the ten 
different specimens of the burnish golds sold for the use of china 
painters, which we bought from as many different makers for 
the purpose of testing the justice of several complaints hinting at 
wholesale adulteration, is, on the whole, highly creditable to the 
honesty of the dealers. His report seems to justify us in saying 
that their composition is, in the case of those mixed with fat oil, 
about one-half gold and one-half fat oil, allowing for a small 
quantity of flux. There seems practically but little variation from 
this in any of the specimens we sub- 
mitted. Those offered in the form of a 
dry powder consist of about one-half 
gold and one-half mercury. Two of the 
specimens show a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of silver than the others, but 
this is probably to give a_ particular 
color to the gold. There isa very small 
percentage of lead in two of the speci- 
mens and of copper in another. One 
of the former shows a little bismuth, 
and a fourth specimen a little silica. 


For the decoration of a téte-A-téte set of 
simple shape were bunches of violets deftly intertwined with bows 
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School anh Studio. 


ART EDUCATION 1N ENGLAND, 


Mr. MARIUS VACHON, who has been commissioned 
by the French Minister of Public Instruction to visit the principal 
European countries and report on their Schools of Art, Techni- 
cal Schools and Museums, has sent in a voluminous report on 
English institutions of this class from which we shail draw what 
may be of interest to our readers, 

To begin with, he quotes the opinion of Mr, de Laborde that 
“Artin England owes its originality to the geographical con- 
stitution of the country. Itis insular; in regard to color it de- 
lights in a strongly accented scale of tones, in brusque contrasts 
and violent oppositions ; the human model in its features, ges- 
tures and attitudes is exclusively English.” At first sight it ap- 
pears to be ignorant of the existence across the Channel of the 
French school. It proceeds on its own way, without disquieting 
itself as to how other people paint, carve or design. ‘ But ele- 
vation of thought, ideal beauty, style are lacking ; this art, with 
all its originality, remains bouzd to earth.” This was written at 
the period of the Universal Exhibition of 1852, and Mr. Vachon 
asserts that it is no longer true of the English art of to-day. 
‘*Since that time a revolution has taken place in the ideas and 
the aspirations of our neighbors,” ‘The triumph of French art at 
that and other exhibitions, and the evidence of the superiority, in 
all artistic industries, of other Continental countries over England 
have opened the eyes of statesmen, economists and _ thinkers, 
All recognized the fact that England would have to go to school 
to the Continent, and not only to the great masters of the past 
but to those of modern times. Hence, the Museum of South 
Kensington, created to furnish models of good taste, of fine form 
and perfect execution in all branches of artistic industry, models 
borrowed from all countries and allages. The heads of the great 
jewelry, furniture and ceramic establishments imported French 
workmen and designers to infuse new blood into their workshops, 
The painters turned to the Italian Renaissance for inspiration, 
Ruskin glorified Venice and the works of the old Pre-Raphaelites, 
and prophesied the coming of anewart. The aristocracy, both 
of fortune and of birth-gained new ideas of the luxuries and ele- 
gancies of life owing to the habit, which became gene ral, of liv- 
ing great part of the time in sunny Mediterranean villas or the 
smaller Italian cities, such as Florence or Sienna, stored as they 
are with works of high art. The Prussian War and the Com- 
mune drove thousands of French artists and artisans to England, 
At the Exhibition of 1878 it was obvious that a great improve- 
ment had been accomplished; the handiwork of the emigrants 
from the Parisian faubourgs, Saint Antoine, Belleville, Ménil- 
moutant, the Marais and the Temple could be recognized in pot- 
tery, jewelry, furniture, laces, carpets and textiles from London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Belfast, Worcester, Manchester, Paisley. 

At the present day another change un, The ambition 
to found a national school of art has again got the upper hand, 


has be; 














But such slight traces of foreign mat- 
ter are doubtless due to the alloy in the 





gold coin which was dissolved in the 
process of the manufacture. Three of 
the specimens contain more than fifty 
per cent of pure gold, but the quantity 
of the specimens submitted is smaller 
than that of the others in competition 
with them. 

We may add that the names of the 
makers were obliterated from the pack- 
ages before the contents were submitted 
to the chemist for analysis, The speci- 
mens were known to him only by arbi- 
trary marks of designation, to which no one but the editor of 
The Art Amateur has the key. 

The same method has been employed in sending what remained 
of these samples, after analysis, to Messrs. Coxon & Lenox, of 
Trenton, N. J., to be tested for their working qualities. This 
well-known house—which, of course, is wholly disinterested as to 
the results—promises to report to us in time for our next number 
how these various specimens behave under such manipulations 
as they would receive at the hands of amateurs ; how they stand 
the fire, and how they appear after the burnishing. 


THE 
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THE First-Japanese Trading Co. display some fine 
needlework, especially in a screen on whose panels are embroider- 
ed designs of vases containing peacock feathers, the whole being 
such perfect imitation of painting that it is hard to believe it is 
done with the nee- 
dle. The screen is 
priced at $150. At 
the same place are 
some rich brocades 
heavily embroidered 
for portiéres and 
wall hangings, with 
a fine display of bric- 
a-brac and gold 
lacquers. Among 
the many pretty 
things for Christ- 
mas gifts are some 
after-dinner coffee 
pots, sold at $7. 
They are of silver 
bronze with birds and flowers in metals of different colors. The 
objects in metal work, of an alloy that looks like old silver, 
are remarkably good. The sugar-bowls at $3 and $4 are 
really works of art; one, in the shape of a blossom with four 
large incurved petals and a gold-rayed centre, is capital in design. 
The salt cellars at $2 each, table bells, some like inverted lotus 
flowers, at a similar price, and the large shells for crumb-trays are 
all equally cheap and excellent in shape and workmanship. For 
amateur workers the decorated leather sold in pieces, from twenty- 
five cents a sheet upward, should be found a charming material 
for book covers, card-cases, and the hundred and one little trifles 
made for bazaars and gifts by deft fingers at this season. 


THE designs sent in for the decoration of the Hotel 
de Ville, Paris, were the exhibitors’ own ideasentirely. One has 
chosen the History of Old Paris; another the pleasures of life ; 
a third, Paris in the nineteenth century. No award will be made 
for sometime, The estimated cost of the work is 200,000 francs, 
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To that end schools and museums have been multiplied, anda 
complete system of technical instruction has been elaborated and 
perfected. The details which follow will show with what ene rey 
and tenacity the movement has been prepared and organized. 

The whole system may be divided into five classes of institu- 
tions. The elementary schools teach drawing along with reading 
and writing, to very young children, In 1888 they numbered 
3979, with 806,048 pupils. The normal schools in which the 
teachers of these primary schools obtain their certificates num- 
bered 50, with 3927 pupils. Art classes for young people above 
twelve years and for workmen, teaching a higher grade of design 
than the primary schools, numbered 584, with 53, 438 pupils. Of 
the higher schools of art the number is not given ; but the num- 
ber of pupils was 44,192 divided into 213 classes, Finally, there 
is the Normal School attached to the South Kensington Museum, 
in which young people from the provincial schools are trained to 
be teachers and professors. This school had 563 pupils, of whom 
313 were females. Since 1879 the total number of pupils in these 
schools has increased by nearly a round hundred thousand ; the 
professors in the normal schools from 52 have become 66; and 
the pupils in the higher classes from 58,584 have grown to 77,634. 
London, at the present day, has 26 art schools under Government 
patronage, with 63 classes in drawing and designing. With 
technical schools, especially in Ireland, the elements of the nat- 
ural sciences are taught along with drawing and various trades, 
Most of these schools are fitted with laboratories and workshops, 
and in each large town there is some parricular school in which 
the principal trade of that town is taught thoroughly, 


(To be continued.) 


r'HE following personal notes concerning the instruct- 
ors at the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 
Philadelphia, may be read with interest in connection with the 
descriptive article on the subject published on another page: 
Professor L, W. Miller received his first art education in the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, and was, later, a student at the 
School of Drawing and Painting of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. He taught drawing in the State Normal School at Salem, 
Mass., and, Jater, at the night schools in Boston. : 
Mr. Howard F, Stratton, the vice-principal, is from Ohio. He 
was educated at the Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, and, 
later, at the Pennsylvania Museum. He was one of its first pu- 
pils, and has been a pupil or a teacher in the school ever since. 
Mr. E. A. Possett, headmaster of the Textile School, was born 
in Reichenberg, Austria. He was graduated from the Govern- 
ment Advanced Weaving School in his native city, one of the 
best schools of the kindin Europe. He came to America in 1875, 
and has made here a name as a designer. In 1888 he published 
‘*The Jacquard Machine’”’ and in 1889 a * Technology” of tex- 
tile designs. Mr. Possett writes largely for technical journals. 
Professor Roscoe L. Chase, S. B., who has been instructor in 
chemistry in the school since 1887, isa graduate of the Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology. He engaged in the manufacture 
of chemicals and dyes at Albany, N. Y., and later was chemist 
for the Quaker City Dye Works, in Philadelphia. 

Mr. E. W. Frame directs different practical classes in the tex- 
tile school. He has visited all the best European technical schools. 

Mr. John J. Boyle, the instructor in sculpture, is a man of 
splendid energy and an artist of now recognized ability. Born in 
Ireland about forty years ago, he was brought to Philadelphia by 
his parents while yet a child, He was taught the trade of a stone- 
cutter, but found time for study at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. He made his way to Paris and London, working at 
his trade by day and attending the art schools at night. In 
Paris he modelled a bust of Dr. Warren, who was one of the first 
to recognize his ability, and who introduced him to Mr. Ryerson, 
of Chicago, in whom he found a generous friend. It was through 
him he was commissioned to execute the ‘‘ Indian Family,” which 
stands in Lincoln Park, Chicago, having returned to America to 
carry out the commission, after assiduous study in the far North- 
west, where he lived among the Indians forthis purpose. Having 
finished the group, he went back to Paris (where he had previously 
worked, at times, under Dumont and Emile Millet) and produced 
his ** Stone Age in America,’’ the noble monument to his talents 
which stands in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. He is an excel- 
lent and sympathetic teacher of sculpture, seeking to understand 
and encourage the pupil's aims, instead of forcing him to see and 
do things only according to his own formula, 

Other instructors are : Applied design—Myrtle D. Goodwin and 
Paul Rosenzwcy ; Drawing—Paul Lachenmeyer and Mary Ellen 
Slater; Carving—Amory C. Simons. 


Sr. Louts.—On November 25th the Lipelt memo- 
rial was unveiled at the St. Louis Art School, where for five years 
Lipelt was a student. In 1885 he went to Paris, entering Julien’s 
Academy, where he remained for nearly three years. On his re- 
turn he volunteered his services as teacher in the night schools, 
taking charge later of important day work. Although he had 
but just entered upon the life of a professional artist his prepara- 
tory work (the value of which too few recognized) was so promis- 
ing that by his death we have lost one of those in whose success 
we look confidently for the brilliant artistic future of our coun- 
try. Lipelt’s death wasasad one. He had gone into the coun- 
try ror much-needed rest. One day, half dressed, after a swim 
in the river, he again plunged in, to rescue a drowning youth ; 
but, unfortunately, owing to unusual exertion on the previous day, 
coupled with the swim he had but just taken, his strength failed 
him, — both he and the lad he would have saved sank together. 
The Louis Artists’ Guild and the Art Students’ Association 
avalos d to erect a memorial, and entrusted it to a fellow class 
man and late teacher of Lipelt—R. C. Bringhurst—the sculptor 
of the General Grant monument in St. Louis, The memorial he 
designed is a round tablet of highly polished black marble sur- 
mounted by a portrait bust of its hero in red bronze. At the 
base of the tablet stands a female figure, also in bronze, who with 
uplifted hand is inscribing ‘‘ In Remembrance’ upon the tablet. 
This is placed on the wall of one of the rooms in the school to 
which Lipelt was attached, where it will be passed by students 
going to and from their work. As the memorial is the first of its 
kind in America, it deserves more than passing notice, although 
limit of space forbids a report of the impressive meeting when it 
was unveiled.—The fifth open meeting, with an exhibition of 
works by members of the St. Louis Artists’ Guild, took place on 
Saturday, November 29th. Each artist’s contributions were ar- 
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ranged on one of a series of single screens placed in the corridors 
and stairways. Thus the individuality of each exhibitor’s style 
was easily studied. Mr. Douglas Patrick showed a portrait of the 
late Dr. Wynan Crow; Mr. Johannes Oetel had ‘‘ Ezekiel’s Vi- 
sion of Restored Israel,” a work for which silence is the only pos- 


sible politeness. Miss George Tinken, Mr. Holmes Smith, Mr. 
F. L. Stoddard, Mr. E. M. Campbell, Miss L. M. Brown and 
others, contributed interesting pictures. E. K 


DETROIT.—At the Museum of Art Schools a new 
class in water-color painting has been formed, and another in 
pen-and-ink drawing, to be in charge of Mr. J. W. Gies, teacher 
of the antique class.—Mrs. Holden is to lecture on Henri Regnault 
before the life class—Mr. Frederick Stearns’ munificent gift, to 
the Museum of Art, of his remarkable collection of Japanese art 
objects, before its formal acceptance by the Board of Trustees is 
to be accompanied by the elaborate manuscript catalogue of it 
which he has been busy completing.—Du Bois Knight has been 
holding a successful exhibition of his water-color work.—The De- 
troit Club’s fourth annual show of American pictures was visited by 
thousands of people, but it had little artistic interest, and the sales 
have not been worth speaking of. It is suggested that it might 
be well to give more variety to the exhibitions in future. One 
sees the same painters represented again and again, and these are, 
as arule, not the best ones.—At the Detroit Artists’ Association 
exhibition, now openat Hanna & Ives’s Gallery, there are about 
forty pictures in oils and about half that number in water-colors, 
The average merit is at least as high as usual, although there 
are some pretty bad things shown. The contributors include 
Coral M. Albright, Franz A. Bischoff, H. S. Bullock, Mrs. A. G. 
Comstock, W. B. Conley, John Ward Dunmore, Miss D. Gar- 
retson, G. H. Hodges, Robert Hopkin, Percy Ives, Harriet N. 
Leonard, W. Mylne, John Owen, E. J. Packbaur, Mrs. P. Clem- 
ents Tabor, Florence Z. Waterman, and Mrs. W. L. Wilcox. 
Mr. Joseph W. Gies, of the Museum of Art Schools, shows some 
capital work. 


CLEVELAND.—Tne flourishing Art Club for the en- 
suing year will have for its president, the Hon. Thomas Robin- 
son; vice-president, O. A. Coltman ; secretary, Frank J. Martin ; 
treasurer, Charles T. Ellis; and instructor, John Kavanagh. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The California School of Design, 
on the occasion of its seventeenth annual exhibition at the rooms 
of the San Francisco Art Association, had an interesting meeting 
on December 6th, at which gratifying reports were made as to 
its prosperity, The walls were decorated with pictures and 
sketches by the pupils, many of which were of high promise. 
Miss M. Froelich received the Avery gold medal for best general 
excellence in oil-painting. Miss Mamie Williams, K. Takahashi 
and Miss J, McElroy received special mention for the excellence 
of their work and the progress which they had made in their 
studies. The Alvord gold medal for the best drawing in compe- 
tition was awarded to Aaron Altman; G. S. Redmond received 
honorable mention. The committee recommended that a special 
gold medal be awarded to R. E. Robinson for marked excellence 
in drawings from life, and that Miss A. M. Jones receive special 
mention for excellent work in \the same department of art. It 
was also recommended that a special gold medal be awarded 
yearly for excellence in drawings from life. 

The Vice-President, Mr. James D. Phelan, made an address in 
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which he prophesied a great future for the school. The present 
exhibition he said had never been surpassed in excellence, if 
equalled, by any previous one of the school. There was good in- 
strumental music by the Sketch Club, and the evening's enter- 
tainment wound up with a series of eleven tableaux from Soph- 
ocles’ ‘‘ AEdipus,” effectively represented, in appropriate Greek 
costume, by pupils of the School of Design, on a stage fitted up 
in the assembly hall, 


30STON.—In place of ‘“ The Angelus” at the Verest- 
chagin exhibition, Delacroix’s splendid ** Lion Hunt” was shown 
by Mr. Sutton during the first half of December. The visitors, 
as arule, gape at it and say little. It strikes them naturally as 
very different from the ‘ Millet,” and it is rumored that it is only 
valued by Mr. Sutton at $35,000, which, of course, is along way 
from the $150,000 ** Angelus.”’ If it be ‘* caviare to the general,” 
however, this sumptuous example of ‘‘the modern Rubens,” as 
Delacroix has been called, is greatly appreciated by the more 
cultivated minority, who can recognize the marvellous in color 
when they see it. These one notices, returning with positive eager- 
ness to gaze at it, after their rambles among the huge, depres- 
singly gray canvases of Verestchagin.—The pastels of J. Appleton 
Brown, at Doll & Richards’ Gallery, show that popular landscapist 
quite at home with the colored chalks. Several of the exam- 
ples here quite surpass in their remarkable atmospheric qualities 
those sent by Mr. Brown to the recent Water-Color Club exhibi- 
tion in New York.—H. P. Flagg has been showing at his studio 
the interesting work in water-colors on which he was engaged 
at Gloucester during the summer. His study of seaand sky, rock 
and beach, all tell of close observation and much technical skill.— 
Miss J. M. Scudder has been showing at her studio, in Tremont 
Street, her work in water-colors, done during a year’s travel 
through France, Jersey, Holland and Italy. It includes both 
landscape and figure painting.—The Unity, the new art club, is 
to include in its membership photographers, wood-carvers, and 
draughtsmen for the press, in addition to painters and sculptors, 


Mr. E. P. Andrews is to be director of the art school 
attached to the Corcoran Art Gallery, at Washington. 


MR. E. A. ABBEY is preparing a series of large de- 
signs for the decoration of the Boston Public Library. ‘‘ The 
Source of Romance” is the subject for the delivery room, 


AT a display of embroideries, stuffs, and needlework 
tapestries at the rooms of the Associated Artists in Twenty-third 
Street lately, the principal exhibit was a full-size reproduction of 
Raphael’s celebrated cartoon, ‘‘The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes.’’ This work, which is done entirely with the needle on 
coarse silk canvas, by the process vulgarly known as darning, is 
very satisfactory in color, the tints chosen being sober but varied, 
and very subtly blended. A small figure of a ‘‘ Gleaner” done in 
the same manner showed the same qualities of morbidezza of 
color, not perhaps in so high a degree. They seem to be peculiar 
to the ;process, for nothing of the sort is ever attained in woven 
tapestry. Some decorative paintings in transparent color on gold 
cloth were of interest as pointing out a new field of work for dec- 
orative painters. Some rich shot silk stuffs of special design and 
elaborate embroidcries and pieces in appliqué were also shown. 
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891.—CHINA PAINTING, DECORATION FOR A PLATE, ‘Tue Punrie Inis.” 
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PLATE 892a,—DESIGN FOR MODELLED TERRA-COTTA 
a From Tus Scuoow or InpusTriat Ax 
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(For N 
os. I and 
2, see D 
ec., 1890, Fo 
r treatm 
ent, see 
page 5°.) 





